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FOR BREAKING NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 





When Somali militants opened fire in a Nairobi mall last September, targeting 
shoppers including children, New York Times photographer ‘Tyler Hicks was 
running errands nearby. With a courage that has served him well covering 
conflicts around the world, Mr. Hicks, who always carries a camera, went straight 
into the mall as shoppers streamed out, and began photographing — aware that 
gunmen were still inside. At times accompanying the police and soldiers and at 
times alone, he made his way through the mall to capture the terror and tragedy. 


To see a selection of the winning photographs, go to nytimes.com/attackonamall 





TYLER HICKS 


Tony Cenicola/The New York Times 


FOR FEATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 


When Josh Haner and the reporter ‘Tim Rohan set out to capture the 
experience of Jeff Bauman, a victim of the Boston Marathon bombings 
who had become a symbol of the carnage, they encountered many 
obstacles, including the initial opposition of the young man’s mother and 
hospital officials. But the photographer persisted, delivering a portfolio 
that matched the enormity of the story and personalized the impact 

of that terrible day. 


To see a selection of the winning photographs, go to nytimes.com/beyondthefinishline 





JOSH HANER 


Tony Cenicola/The New York Times 





The New York Times and members of its 


staff have now won 114 Pulitzer Prizes, El) ¢ New dork Cimes 


far more than any other newspaper. NYTIMES.COM 
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N t a public appearance in April, New York Times columnist Tom Friedman 
asked Hillary Clinton if she was interested in the 2016 presidency. Her 
voice answered “not right now,” even as, physically, she was grinning and 

nodding. As Clinton continues to play coy, though, news coverage is proceeding 
as though she already is the Democratic front-runner, some 30 months before 
the general election. BuzzFeed, The Washington Post, Politico, and The New York 
Times, among others, already have dedicated Clinton reporters. And Clinton has 
become a cover-story mainstay in a way past presumed front-runners haven’t 

= until much closer to the primaries. 

4% “Can Anyone Stop Hillary?” Time asked in January, a few weeks before The 

= New York Times Magazine dubbed her “Planet Hillary.” And a recent Politico 

- story about how a woman chucked a shoe at Clinton during a speech led with, 

“Hillary Clinton is a pro at ducking 2016 questions. She’s apparently also good at 

ducking shoes.” The presidential narrative emerges even when evading errant 

footwear at a scrap recycling conference. Front-runner /f magazine 
Of course, none of this coverage means that Clinton, assuming she does run, COve's were votes, Clinton would 

. will win her party’s nomination. Data pulled last month by the Roper Center at cis 

the University of Connecticut showed that some two years before the 2008 elec- 

tion, the Democratic front-runner was ... Hillary Clinton. Barack Obama wasn’t 

even on the list. cur 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 





Drones and the free press 


Somehow, the FAA became an arbiter of the First Amendment 


The next great revolution in journalism might just be found at 
the Amazon store. It is called a drone, and one particular favorite 
of enthusiasts is the pj1 Phantom quadcopter. Battery-operated 
and Gps-guided, it can cross the horizon at up to 22 miles- 
per-hour and produce what its manufacturer calls dramatic 
cinema-quality video. {| These are not the drones common in 


news reports of late. They operate by handheld remote and to 


my knowledge have never been used to assassinate terrorists 
in the mountains of Pakistan. But if you’re a journalist, they 
can do amazing things—like glide through the smoked skies 
over a raging forest fire to track its forward path, or capture 
the game-winning touchdown at the local high school foot- 
ball championship. At the moment, the media is banned, in 
most circumstances, from using drones to cover a news story. 
Whether that should be the case, and whether these drones 
have the kinds of journalistic powers that could transform 
storytelling, are questions that writer Louise Roug explores 
in her provocative cover piece on the subject. 

As with many new technologies that are unchecked and 
untried, our society can have a reflexive compulsion to reach 
for a straitjacket before letting them loose. Bind it until we 
understand it. That’s what we’re doing now with civilian 
drones. And what’s particularly odd is that the Federal 
Aviation Administration is, at the moment, the government 
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agency that has turned itself into the 
arbiter of whether journalists should be 
allowed to use drones in their reporting. 
In other words, an agency whose exper- 
tise lies in aeronautics and cockpit pro- 
cedures is now the central player in an 
issue that ought to be about the First 
Amendment. Something’s not right. 

At quick glance, the FAA’s rules seem 
wobbly. Unmanned Aerial Systems, as 
drones are officially called, are banned 
from the skies when they are being used 
for commercial purposes, but hobby- 
ists can fly their hearts out if they don’t 
climb into commercial air space. In 
other words, a private citizen who takes 
her Phantom quadcopter to the scene 
of a train crash would likely be operat- 
ing within the law. But a journalist who 
goes to the same crash site while work- 
ing for his TV station would be doing 
so illegally. And so by the Faa’s logic, if 
a drone is up there to make a buck it’s 
somehow more dangerous to the skies 
than a drone with no such mission 
would be. This logic ought to be partic- 
ularly disturbing to journalists because 
their use of drones, in many cases, could 
be argued to be in the public interest. 
Once this idea settles in, it is not hard 
to start worrying about the notion of the 
FAA as arbiter of press freedom. 

New technology is never easily reined 
in—just look at the internet. But it should 
be an especially considered process 
when it leads the federal government to 
restrain journalists trying to do their jobs. 

Roug offers a vital introduction to 
these issues that should be a must-read 
for anyone dwelling in these pre-drone 
days of journalism. Change is coming. 

Another piece in this issue by assistant editor Alexis Sobel 
Fitts, CJR looks at traffic-marvel Upworthy, the two-year- 
old website that has made its mark by giving viral content a 
good name. Or at least that’s the goal. Upworthy’s founders 
set out to build success by building audience. Only instead 
of doing it with, say, Justin Bieber’s lawbreaking escapades, 
they’re doing it by putting a gloss on weighty, hard-hitting, 
and usually heartbreaking subjects. For their efforts, they’ve 
grown at a faster pace than the Huffington Post or BuzzFeed. 
Fitts looks at why. 

Also in this issue, Columbia University journalism pro- 
fessor Howard French breaks new ground in dissecting the 
saga behind Bloomberg’s foray into investigative journalism, 
Chinese government corruption, and the backfire that came 
next. French’s dogged reporting puts it all in a fuller light. 

I hope you enjoy the issue. 

~Elizabeth Spayd 


Illustration by WeBuyYourKids 
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2014 GOLDSMITH PRIZE FOR INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING 


Chris Hamby, Ronnie Greene, 


Jim Morris, Chris Zubak-Skees 
The Center for Public Integrity 


Matthew Mosk, Brian Ross, 


Rhonda Schwartz 
ABC News 


“Breathless and Burdened: Dying from Black Lung, Buried by Law and Medicine” 


A year-long investigation examined how doctors and lawyers, working at the behest of the coal indus- 

try, helped defeat benefit claims of coal miners who were sick and dying of black lung disease. The team 
explored thousands of previously classified legal filings and created a database of medical evidence 

that showed how prominent lawyers withheld key evidence, and doctors at the Johns Hopkins Medical 
Institutions, hired by the coal industry, consistently denied the existence of advanced black lung on X-rays. 
Following the online and network news reports, Johns Hopkins suspended its black lung program, U.S. 
senators began crafting reform legislation and members of Congress called for a federal investigation. 


The International Consortium 
of Investigative Journalists 


“Secrecy for Sale: Inside the Global 
Offshore Money Maze” 


Based on more than 2.5 million leaked 

files, this 50-article, world-wide project 
took more than 18 months of challeng- 

ing and risky work to reveal more than 
120,000 names and companies in a secret 
parallel economy of offshore tax havens. 
‘The stories prompted international tax 
investigations, led by the IRS, in partnership 
with UK and Australian tax authorities. 


Andrés Cediel, Bernice Yeung, 
Lowell Bergman, Lauren Rosenfeld, 
Grace Rubenstein, Stephanie 
Mechura, Ariane Wu 

The Investigative Reporting 

Program at UC Berkeley's School 

of Journalism, The Center for 
Investigative Reporting, FRONTLINE, 
Univisién Documentaries, KQED 


“Rape in the Fields/Violacién de un 
Sueno” 


‘This unprecedented media collaboration that 
spanned two languages, television, radio and 
print, uncovered pervasive sexual assault 
against immigrant women working in the 
agriculture industry. As a result of the report 
and the national discussion it spurred, local 
rape crisis centers are doing outreach to farm 
workers, district attorneys are beginning to 
file criminal charges against perpetrators, 
and state officials are drafting legislation to 
combat this widespread sexual abuse. 


Tim Elfrink 


Miami New Times 


“Biogenesis: Steroids, Baseball and an 
Industry Gone Wrong” 


‘The year-long series on doping and so-called 
“anti-aging” clinics resulted directly in sus- 
pension of 13 players. ‘The series also revealed 
systemic failure in Florida that allowed felons 
to own clinics like Biogenesis employing phy- 
sicians with long disciplinary histories to sell 
federally restricted drugs. The probe forced 
baseball to confront its doping problems and 
the state to move toward policing its clinics. 


Ellen Gabler, Mark Johnson, 
John Fauber, Allan James 


Vestal, Kristyna Wentz-Graff 
Milwaukee Journal Sentinel 


“Deadly Delays” 


This investigation found that thousands 
of hospitals—and dozens of state agencies 
that oversee the nation’s newborn screening 
programs—are failing America’s babies due 
to an ineffective and unaccountable system. 
In a first-ever data analysis, the investiga- 
tion revealed that each year hundreds of 
thousands of blood samples arrive late at 
labs across the country—in some cases 
because they were held and “batched” to 
save a few dollars in postage—putting 
babies at risk of disability and death. 


GOLDSMITH CAREER 


AWARD FOR EXCELLENCE 
IN JOURNALISM 





Candy Crowley, CNN 


Michael M. Phillips 
The Wall Street Journal 


“The Lobotomy Files” 


‘This series detailed how the U.S. Veterans 
Administration lobotomized more than 
2,000 mentally troubled troops after World 
War II. Using documents the government 
didn’t know it had about a shocking 
medical practice it didn’t remember 
performing, the articles challenged the 
myth that the Greatest Generation came 
through war emotionally unscathed. 


SPECIAL CITATION: 

Scot Paltrow and Kelly Carr 
Reuters 

“Unaccountable” 


‘This series exposed widespread accounting 
malpractice at the Defense Department and 
explained the human and economic costs. 


GOLDSMITH BOOK 
PRIZE WINNERS 


ACADEMIC: 

Kevin Arceneaux and 
Martin Johnson 

Changing Minds or Changing 
Channels? Partisan News 

in an Age of Choice 


Matthew Levendusky 
How Partisan Media Polarize America 


TRADE: 
Jaron Lanier 
Who Owns the Future? 
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LETTERS 


Say it ain’t so 
Thank you for the article “Who cares 
if it’s true?” in the March/April edition. 
During my 30-year career as a daily 
news reporter in suburban New York 
(including beats in Newark and Jersey 
City), I came to believe that my superi- 
ors were increasingly more concerned 
about who said something was true 
rather than whether it was true or not. 
Thus the reader is frequently left 
with the confusing “he said” point vs 
counterpoint reportage. 
R. Clinton Taplin 
South Nyack, New York 


Seemingly forgotten in the internet jour- 
nalism age is the psychological rule of 
primacy: The first fact someone learns 
about a topic, person or event can be 
very difficult to later “correct.” People 
have a tendency to cling to first-learned 
facts even if exposed to overwhelming 
evidence to the contrary later. The as- 
sumption that it’s somehow okay to post 
“news” without fact-checking because if 
it’s false it’ll later be debunked ignores 
this phenomenon and does a real dis- 
service to readers. Combine this with 
professional opinion manipulators try- 
ing to rig the public debate for reasons 
ranging from “viral,” corporate, adver- 
tising to political issues, and you have 
a system inviting abuse. Digital “jour- 
nalists” who subscribe to the post-fast- 
post-first mentality really aren’t worthy 
of the name. And outsourcing your own 
credibility to news aggregators doesn’t 
solve the problem. 

Lawrence Pearlman 

Comment on CJR.org 


If current media outlets today think 
people really consider their news truth 
... they are living in their own world (e., 
Hollywood). Freedom of speech allows 
for variations of one’s independent take 
on current news, and our world is large 
enough we allow room for error. Just 
don’t expect people to believe and feel 
inspired by what we hear as “news.” We 
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‘If current media 
outlets today 

think people really 
consider news truth 
they are living in 
their own world, 


free people require truth, though there 
is little in the news arena ... it is now 
up to individuals to delve into various 
news media outlets ... gather informa- 
tion, then attempt to ascertain the truth 
of the matter. Very difficult, however we 
grin and bear it ... and try to find reason 
out of the madness. 

Tiny 

Comment on CJR.org 


Thumbs up, Gannett 

As alongtime Gannett critic, this move 
deserves a measure of applause (“Place 
a bet on USA Today,” CJR, March/ 
April). But it cannot be read as a busi- 
ness model available to all American 
newspapers. Given that media corpo- 
rations have spun off their newspapers 
into different divisions from broadcast, 
and given that few of those corpora- 
tions have a national kingpin like usa 
Today, Gannett’s model appears to be 
suited only to itself... and no one else. 
Still, even in Gannett-only towns, the 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


prospect of better local news coverage 


‘is enticing. 


Denny Wilkins 
Comment on CJR.org 


Not invited or never showed up? 
Having read Alexis Sobel Fitts’ March/ 
April article about Fox News twice 
(“And from the left ... Fox News”), I re- 
main puzzled. 

She offers both positive and nega- 
tive information about Fox but, by com- 
parison, only barbed asides for MSNBC. 
Leaving quibbling aside, it’s unfair to 
complain that there “the debates hap- 
pen with villains who are not in the stu- 
dio.” I have lost count of the number of 
times Rachel Maddow has asserted that 
her show invited X or Y on to debate the 
issue, to no avail. Sometimes she adds 
that she would welcome these folks at 
any time, so far with few takers. _ 

If conservatives are afraid to appear 
with hosts who aren’t ideological allies 
or at least beltway bloviators, is that Ms- 
NBC’s fault? 

More importantly for an article in cur, 
Fitts never raises the question of factual 
accuracy, an area where Fox hosts as 
well as guests often fail miserably. Me- 
dia monitoring groups could offer many 
examples of dishonest coverage on Fox, 
but here are two that are hard to explain, 
so Fox hopes people simply forget: 

1, During Wisconsin demonstrations 
against Gov. Scott Walker, Fox ran footage 
of unruly protesters, bolstering the idea 
that they were contemptible. The prob- 
lem was that there were palm trees in the 
background—in Wisconsin in the winter. 

2. During the 2008 campaign, some 
daytime Fox host referred to the Obamas 
giving each other a “terrorist fist bump” 
to celebrate how well things were going. 
Effectively accusing a leading politician 
of treasonous support for al-Qaeda was 
beyond any boundaries of journalistic 
accuracy or decency. The response of 
the mainstream media then was amus- 
ingly subtle: In the weeks that followed, 
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As the rollout of the Affordable Care Act continues, look 
to The Commonwealth Fund’s Collection of resources 


for help with answers to key questions, such as: 
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Health Insurance Marketplace by State 
Use our interactive map to discover details about state 
health insurance marketplaces. 


Medicaid Expansion by State 
Explore the impact of Medicaid expansion on 
a state’s uninsured population. 


ACA Tracking Surveys 
Get the latest data on consumer enrollment and 
es in the insurance marketplaces—and be sure 
to check out our online dashboard. 


Infographics 
Use and share our infographics covering all angles of health reform. 


bei 
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FUND 





www.commonwealthfund.org 
A private foundation working toward a high performance health system 


they printed without commentary pic- 
tures of sports teammates, Dubya, and 
members of the US military giving each 
other these un-American signals. I have 
yet to hear about a Fox apology. 

If csr’s goal is “to speak out for 
what’s right, fair, and decent,” it should 


Ms. Powers qualifies to be on Fox News 
because she is a pretty blonde. 

Juan Williams, who is also men- 
tioned, is at best a moderate; he cer- 
tainly is not a liberal. 

Only atrue liberal like myself is qual- 
ified to call someone a liberal. 





‘Only a true liberal like myself is 
qualified to call someone a liberal? 


be less concerned about how much 
opinion airs on MSNBC than about how 
much factual misinformation airs on 
Fox, the video equivalent of the worst 
excesses of the Hearst press. 

Fenwick Anderson 

Takoma Park, MD 


Too bad this magazine ran a long article 
portraying cable TV’s narrow political 
spectrum as a full range of views. The 
piece flatly reports that James Carville 
“has been one of television’s most visible 
progressives for decades”—and goes on to 
tell readers that Fox News regular Juan 
Williams “was hired as one of the net- 
work’s first progressives.” But the likes 
of Carville and Williams are “progressive” 
only to journalists who can’t venture far 
from the corporate bubble that’s home 
to outfits such as Fox, CNN, and MSNBC. 
Norman Solomon 
Point Reyes Station, CA 


Contrary to what Alexis Sobel Fitts 
writes, there are no bona fide liberals 
on Fox News. 

These so-called liberals that may 
have had a connection with the Dem- 
ocratic party in the past are no longer 
liberal and that is why they feel com- 
fortable appearing on Fox News. 

Kirsten Powers, who is mentioned in 
the article, is not a liberal. I have read her 
writings on The Daily Beast and have 
seen her on Fox News Sunday, where 
she is always attacking President Obama 
using the talking points from Fox News. 
She qualifies as a right-wing crackpot. 
Over the years I have sent her many hos- 
tile emails because of the outrageous 
right-wing things that she writes or says. 
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Based on this article, Ms. Fitts does 
not fit into that category. 

No true liberal would ever refer to 
Joe Scarborough as a moderate conser- 
vative when he is in fact a foot soldier of 
the radical right. 

Reba Shimansky 
New York, NY 


Fox is successful because they respond 
to the market. Outlets driven by “cor- 
porate approval” do not garner the ap- 
proval of the viewers. Witness the #lack 
of #success of progressive radio and 
television. Fox’s ratio of conservative 
to progressive reflects the population’s 
center-right position on most issues. 
Ken Talbott 

Comment on CJR.org 


Fox News (and the rest of Cable News’ 
PT Barnum circuses) is the World 
Wrestling Federation of political 
thought and discourse. Why even give 
Roger Ailes the bandwidth on cur? It 
is hardly journalism. 

Tim Schreier 

Comment on CJR.org 


Turn off the tap 
Good job on “How dry I am” (cur, 
March/April). 

1 cover energy at the Dallas Business 
Journal and I’ve written about water 
and drought. You are right. Readers 
have apathy toward a water crisis be- 
cause their taps still work in the big city. 
And we have the numbers to back it up. 

We track hits on our online stories 
here and time and time again water sto- 
ries by me and others fell flat. They’d 
get a few hundred hits, probably from 


the same folks who are already engaged, 
like you said. 

It’s never the blockbuster that gets 
2,000 or 5,000 hits that a story about 
Chesapeake Energy or Exxon would 
pull in. It’s barely even worth the effort, 
but we wrote extensively about when 
Texas had the constitutional amend- 
ment election in November. That passed 
so the state water plan is funded. 

Prior to my job here, I did community 
journalism covering some affluent sub- 
urbs here in Dallas/Fort Worth. You hit 
the nail on the head. When it comes to 
their city, you better believe they cared 
when you talk about water restrictions 
because that means the lawn dies. 

But looking at the statewide picture, 
it’s hard to garner any interest. 
Nicholas Sakelaris 
Dallas, TX 


Thrilled to see this piece, having tried 
to persuade two young journalists to 
develop a global water beat. One tried 
but could not find a sound enough eco- 
nomic base to sustain the work. 

Local editors and reporters looking 
for a story should examine the finances 
of their municipal water systems, often 
starved for funds to maintain the system 
(see “Draining Pockets” chapter in The 
Fine Print). When the breaks and leaks 
get really bad these systems are often 
sold for a song, resulting in much cost- 
lier water than had watchdogs identi- 
fied the lack of reinvestment and it had 
stayed on public ownership. 

Water quality, storage systems, min- 
ing of aquifers, wasteful practices in ag- 
ricultural and landscaping (Vegas golf 
courses!), and the highly profitable 
business of selling water by the bot- 
tle at four times the price of gasoline 
all deserve scrutiny. And readers will 
respond, especially to stories written 
from their perspective. 

David Cay Johnston 
Comment on CJR.org 


Corrections 

In “And from the left... Fox News,’ from 
the March/April issue, we misspelled 
Kirsten Powers’ name. In “Place a bet 
on USA Today” from the same issue, we 
misprinted the name of a newspaper. 
The correct name is the Palm Springs 
Desert Sun, Cir 


P E N G U ] N RA N D O M H O U S E z “A thrilling journey full of twists and.iuras,7oms Riveras acai 
3 PTE te me ue ee Fagin handles toples re ul rh) aie] 
with the dexterity of a scholar, the honesty of a journalist, 


proudly congratulates our - eee By Teed PE yah ee 
SETI eel 


Win TteT of th e = Cael Lee) 


* Winner “See 
of the 


Pulitzer Prize » Palitr 
General Nonfiction 


——> |i Pn 


“A NEW CLASSIC OF SCIENCE 
REPORTING... a sober story of probability 
and compromise, laid out with the care and 
precision that characterizes both good 
science and great journalism.” —The New York Times 


“Every bit as important—and well 
written—as A Civil Action and 


The Immortal Life of : ae 
Henrietta Lacks.” —The Star-Ledger NH A N 4 A & | \\ 


bi 


A BANTAM BOOKS aii: HARDCOVER AND eBOOK 


f oo 8, a 


(Books) COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW BOOKS 


| 4, JOURNALISM ? 
“REVIEW 


| | a a Beyond News The Watchdog 
| BEYOND © | The Future of Journalism That Didn’t Bark 
NEWS: 


THEFUTUREOR “This engaging book tells us how jour- 
JOURNALISM nalism must change in order to better Dean Starkman 


Mitchell Stephens The Financial Crisis and the Disappearance 
of Investigative Journalism 


serve the times — and the public. 


| MITCHELL STEPHEN | , 
| fi Stephens calls for interpretation and media failed in its mission at a crucial time 


[a insight, intelligence, and illumina- for the U.S economy e 


ci ; tion. Beyond News offers all of these ‘i 
| | and more. Thought-provoking and a 7 


delight to read.” “The author we have been waiting for 
—Geneva Overholser, University of to tell this story.” 

Southern California, Annenberg School 

for Communication and Journalism 


“Starkman provides keen analysis of how the 


—Todd Gitlin, author of Media Unlimited: How the 
Torrent of Images and Sounds Overwhelms Our Lives 
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Currents 


Open Bar 


Albuquerque Press Club 


Albuquerque, NM 


Year opened The arc didn’t have an official home until 1973, 
when it bought a turn-of-the-last-century, three-story log cabin 
referred to as the Whittlesey House, named after its architect. 


Distinguishing features The apc is haunted—at least, that’s 
what locals will say when you take a seat at the old, knotted bar. 
And you'll believe them. The resident ghost, according to staff, is 
“Mrs. M,” the spirit of Clifford “Cliffy” McCallum, who lived in the 
Whittlesey House for 40 years, starting in 1920. It’s also possible | 
the cabin is visited by neighboring apparitions, who wander over | 
from the former asylum a short distance down the hill and up the 
street (Elm Street, actually). Local lore tells of club doors opening 
themselves and wails coming from empty rooms. | 





Who drinks here You need a membership to get in (a National | 
Press Club membership will also do), but anyone can buy one. | 
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| 
| About half of Apc’s member- | 


ships come from reporters, blog- 


| gers, and the PR crowd, but the 
| club is also a favorite haunt for 


local politicos. With the film- 


industry boom in the city, more 


familiar faces sometimes make 
| appearances. “Brad Pitt came in 
one night,” says manager Jona- | 


than Wright. “I actually carded 
him.” The actor didn’t ask for a 
drink, just a bottle of water. The 
bar didn’t have one. 


Onthe record During Prohibi- 
tion, residents of the house made 


. . | 
bathtub gin in an old bathroom 


off the bar that now serves as a 


storage closet. In a nightly offer- | 


ing, bartenders past had a long- 
standing tradition of leaving a 


shot of gin at the end of the bar 
each evening, says Wright. By 
morning, the gin was always 


ar 


gone. “There was also a cat that 


lived in the building,’ he adds 


with a wink. Her name was 


Emma. Her ashes rest in a tin on 
the bar’s top shelf. 


| Off the record Wright tells 
la story of a night not long ago, 
about a bartender named Jessa 
| going through her nightly clos- 
ing routine, turning off all of 
the lights and locking the doors. 


\“As she was driving away, she 
looked back and noticed all of 
| the lights on the upper floor had 
turned back on,” he says. “She 
| kept driving.” 


| 





—Christie Chisholm 





w 


U 





Social Media Blast 


New reporting tools 


For most news outlets, it’s been a given that a social media pres- 
ence is becoming more than a promotional tool. It’s also a way to 
boost reporting. Various sites are starting to find that harnessing the 
power of the crowd leads to creative and insightful reporting. Here 
are three news organizations whose experiments could end up as 
standard practice: 


CityBeat hunts for news on Instagram 

CityBeat is a new tool developed by the Social Media Information 
Lab at Rutgers, Cornell Tech nyc, and The New York World, a 
student newsroom at Columbia’s Journalism School. (The tool 
uses a geotagging feature to weed through Instagram’s selfies and 
food pics to find local news, such as bus crashes or fires, that New 
Yorkers are photographing.) “We’re looking for the place where 
there’s more data than usual,” says Raz Schwartz, one of the fel- 
lows working on the project. 

The World is giving the tool a trial run, and editor ne Katz 
thinks it has already helped her newsroom get a better under- 
standing of what news the average New Yorker is interested in, 
from store openings to City Hall meetings. “It’s been a way for us 
to see how the city looks for everyone else out there,” says Katz. 
“It’s going to change how we think about news.” 

Now Schwartz and his colleagues want to see how well the 
technology fares elsewhere. “We’re working with The New York 
Times Metro Desk and a few other newsrooms. We’ll let them try 
it for a week or two and then get their feedback,” he says. 

CityBeat remains a work-in-progress with broader aspirations; 
the team is still tweaking the program’s algorithm to incorporate 
other social media channels, such as Twitter and Foursquare. 


“When this is finished, it’ll be able to quickly define events that | 


are happening,” Katz says. 


Measuring suspense with WNYC’s sports bot 


One regular work night at the wnyc offices, Jim O’Grady, a transpor- | 
tation reporter, complained about not having enough time to watch 
the NCAA games. He wished out loud that he could get an alert on his | 


phone whenever the game was close. Thus, Nailbiter bot was born. 
Producer Jenny Ye and developer Noah Veltman started play- 
ing with code to find a way to help their colleague. They ended 
up staying late at work to create what became the Twitter ac- 
count @NailbiterBot. Running since March 20, the bot acts as a 
Twitter alert system for exciting moments in the NCAA games. 
Specifically, it predicts when the game will be particularly close, 
usually tweeting when there are three minutes left in a match 


with a gap of less than eight points. The model is similar to the | 


@NYT4thDownBot run by The New York Times, which suggests 
whether a football team should punt or go for a fourth down in a 
close game. 

Veltman says that while the bot itself isn’t meant to do any for- 


mal sports reporting, it’s one in a series of longer-term bot-related | 


projects the data desk is working on. “We’ve been experimenting 
alot... building bots that watch for new unemployment figures or 
crime stats,” he says. 


Nuzzel sorts through the social media noise 
Jonathan Abrams, an entrepreneur and software engineer, has 
been working on online social engagement platforms for well 
over a decade—it began with HotLinks in the late 1990s and ex- 
panded to Friendster and Socializr. His latest project is a news 
aggregator app and email service called Nuzzel, which resulted 
from his frustration with sorting through the information fire- 
hose of his Facebook and Twitter feeds. It’s designed to rank the 
news that users’ social networks share the most, giving people a 
more organized experience. “Basically, it’s a service to fix social 
overload,” says Abrams. 

Around 10,000 people signed up for the app in its first week, in 
late March. Abrams hopes users will both use it to manage their 
own feeds and to check out celebrities’ Nuzzel profiles to see 
what their networks are sharing. Reporters keen to build their 
own brands may benefit, too. “Journalists will be able to see what 
people are saying about their stories,” Abrams explains. “If you 
have a public Nuzzel feed, you can develop a personalized feed 
without having to do a lot of the work.” 

—Joanna Plucinska 


The Lower Case 


Collective widson 


The Times of Trenton, 12/29/13 


Legislation would. 
make child abuse 


training mandatory 


Santa Cruz Sentinel, 2/21/14 


County prosecutor claims ‘no favoritism’ for new wife 


Charleston Daily Mail, 1/23/14 


Deer season to 
conclude with 
youth hunt 


The Democrat-Union, 1/10/14 


Pee : 
CIR offers a a one-year subscription or gift subscription for an item published i in 

| The Lower Case. Please send original clippings to cur, 729 Seventh Avenue, 3rd 
| Floor, New York, NY 10019, or links for Web items to 


| ae : P ‘ s 
| christie.chisholm@gmail.com. Please include address, phone, and email. 
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What’s In My Bag? 
Gear of war 


The contents of a reporter’s bag are often mundane: pens and pads, a smartphone, press credentials. But for war correspondents 
the list is far from predictable and, often, crucially important—emergency medical kids and infrared spelunker lamps can mean 
safety in a difficult moment. csr’s Aparna Alluri asked six journalists who cover conflict what items they travel with, and why. 


Francesca Borri freelance 
journalist covering Syria 

“Like all war journalists, I am a North- 
Face addict. My basic gear is helmet 
and flak jacket, an emergency kit, 
sometimes a gas mask, knife, lighter, 
and spelunker lamp (with an infrared 
system to avoid being detected). Since 
I work in the Middle East, amidst Is- 
lamist groups, I always, always have a 
bracelet with Palestinian colors. When 
] am in areas under Al-Qaeda control, I have a T-shirt that says, 





in Arabic, “I am a citizen of Gaza.” It’s not a matter of agreement. 
It’s a matter of acknowledging each other. And I am a woman. I 
always carry a pair of high heels. A promise to the man I hoped 
to spend my life with. Because war tends to draw all your energy, 
all your thoughts, and you turn into an alien.” 


Jared Malsin freelance 
journalist based in Cairo 

“Even when I’m not reporting, I am 
compulsive about carrying a pen. Not 
having a pen fills me with dread. I 
end up scribbling notes on napkins, 
newspapers, scraps of paper. I carry 
my iPhone everywhere—it’s critical 
in dangerous situations. Last August, 
when another journalist and I were 
roughed up by a crowd in Cairo, we 
used our phones to tweet our location and communicate with 
the US Embassy, my editor, and our friends. Also, when report- 
ing on protests or potentially violent situations, I carry the RISC 
(Reporters Instructed in Saving Colleagues) medical kit.” 





Anna Therese Day Madrid- 
based Fulbright fellow 
reporting from Palestine 

“T use a variety of bags and backpacks. 
1 always have a legal pad on me for 
notes. This is a bizarre habit as le- 
gal pads are not optimally sized, but 
it’s a habit 1 grew up on that I can’t 
seem to shake. When I’m reporting in 
conflict zones, I now always have my 
RISC mini-medical kit. R1sc Training 
is free and it’s pivotal because, although the international news 
industry is relying more on freelancers, they are yet to provide 
them with hostile environment training.” 
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Shahan Mufti covered Pakistan 
for GlobalPost and The 
Christian Science Monitor 

“On one reporting trip, a fellow Ameri- 
can journalist and I visited the residence 
of aretired Pakistani military intelligence 
official who is believed to have close ties 
to the Taliban. The official had been 
helpful over the phone. The first thing 
he asked for was our business cards, and 
my colleague realized he had left them 
at the hotel. I felt the air freeze in the room. We talked for a while 
but the official had clearly decided: no business cards, no dish. It’s 
really that important to some people. [Also, an] extra pair of glasses 
... lremember reading Michael Herr’s Dispatches, and there is a 
scene early in the book where he is low-crawling through a forest 
in Vietnam with infantry. At some point, he gets kicked in the face 
by someone’s boot and loses his glasses. That scene really got stuck 
in my head and that thought terrified me.” 





Miriam Berger staff writer for 
BuzzFeed’s World section, has 
worked in Egypt, Israel, and 
Palestine 

“T generally always kept extra phone 
credit, a notebook and pens, another 
smaller notebook with important num- 
bers, a plastic bag with the first dose of 
several medicines, a USB, a snack or 
two like a cereal bar, and a small lint 
brush because I can be a bit neurotic about lint. And bug spray, 
which can also serve as pepper spray.” . 


Liz Sly Washington Post’s 
Beirut bureau chief 

“You never know when you are going 
to have to make a run for it. So nothing 
goes that can’t be packed into one of 
those small, zipped, hold-all bags that 
you can find for a few dollars in a mar- 
ket anywhere. I never travel anywhere 
without ear plugs. I learned the im- 
portance of earplugs in Baghdad. The 
car bombings would start around 7am, 
which is much too early to wake up if you have been filing the 
night before for American deadlines. Now I never go to sleep in 
a warzone without them.” 





Viral Wisdom 


To Gwyneth, with love 


When New York Post contributing editor Mackenzie Dawson 
penned “A Working Mom’s Open Letter to Gwyneth,’ a witty piece 
addressed to Ms. Paltrow after the star told E! it would be easier to 
work a 9-to-5 job than be a movie star, she didn’t think it would get 
much response. But within a day, reactions—mostly from working 
parents incensed by Paltrow’s words—poured in, and by the follow- 
ing week, the piece had over 600,000 social shares, calculated by 
MuckRack’s “Who Shared My Link?” app. CJR’s Nicola Pring talked 
to Dawson in the aftermath of her viral experience. 


Did you think your piece would get the traffic it did? I expected 


to get a few “likes” from my friends on Facebook, but that’s about 
it. Honestly, I wrote it and kind of crossed it off my list and moved 
on to the other things that I had to do that day at work. When I saw 
the hits it started getting, I was shocked. 


Why do you think readers reacted so strongly? I think readers 
reacted the way they did for two reasons: One, I think that Gwyneth 
Paltrow in particular has been getting under people’s skin for years. 
Two, and more importantly, I think working parents are kind of at a 
tipping point right now in America. They feel unsupported by legis- 
lation, they feel like they’re working really hard for, often, not great 
pay, and the cost of childcare is insane and the demands on workers 
are just through the roof. I think the reaction was in large part due 
to people just feeling like they were being heard, that I was speaking 
their language. That’s been my favorite part of this whole experience, 
honestly; hearing from all the moms and dads out there who are like, 
“Thank you for speaking up for us.” 


What were some of the best comments you got from readers? 
The funniest response I got was from someone who said he was a 
Congolese refugee who wrote a brilliant parody of my open letter; it 
was the best thing ever. Another response was from a woman who 
sent me a picture of some shoes she had worn to work the other day. 


In true working mom fashion, both shoes are beige, but one is open- | 


toed and the other is close-toed. I loved that. 


Had you ever had this kind of a reaction to a story you’d writ- 
ten before? I have never had this kind of a reaction to something 
I’ve written before. Not even close. It’s funny, there will be these 
pieces that you labor over for days, fine-tuning the words, and 
you'll be really pleased with yourself, and it’ll be published, and 
... crickets. No response, except from my parents. Then there are 
the pieces you aren’t that invested in, that you kind of bang out, 
and those are always the ones that get the most reaction. It’s like a 
law of journalism physics. It’s very humbling, but it does teach you 
never to attach too much importance to the response a piece gets. 
You can work yourself into a lather wondering why people didn’t 


care as much as you do, or you can just let it go. Journalism is a very | 


Zen exercise that way. 


How do you feel about the experience? Entertained and grateful. 
I'll be able to tell the grandkids about the time granny went viral. 








Hard Numbers 


211 


members of Professional Society of Drone Journalists 


journalism schools that teach “drone journalism” as a 
part of their curriculum 


1 


drone at the explosion of a Harlem apartment complex 
in March 


9 


states that have enacted anti-drone laws 


43 


states that have proposed drone legislation 


1,200 


maximum number of feet from the ground at which 
hobbyists can fly their drones 


65,000 


altitude, in feet, at which the largest drone in use, the 
Global Hawk, can fly 


Sources: Matthew Schroyer, President of Professional Society of Drone Journalists; 
Missouri Drone Journalism Program; Chronicle for Higher Education; Poynter; 
LiveScience.com; American Civil Liberties Union; Federal Aviation Administration; 
Gigaom.com; Reuters 
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Gaming 


Puzzle me this! 


What’s a nine-letter word for a puzzle usually found in the back of newspapers? Ever since The New York World published the 
first crossword puzzle in 1913, publishers have found advantages to serving news with a side of fun. Recently, interactive quizzes 
have revived the genre, topping lists of most-visited content on some news sites. With titles like “What Career Should You Actually 
Have?” and “What City Should You Actually Live In?,” BuzzFeed quizzes have shot up in popularity in recent months, sometimes 
racking up tens of millions of pageviews and hundreds of thousands of social shares. In honor of the crossword’s centennial, we 
take a look back at games in the news. —Nicola Pring 


December 21, 1913 
The first newspaper crossword 
puzzle is published in Joseph 
Pulitzer’s The New York World. 
Though the puzzle proclaims 
itself to be difficult—one clue 
asks, “What this puzzle is,” for 
which the answer is “hard,’—it’s 
a simple task, with clues like, 
“What artists do” (draw) and 


Crosswords became popular in the 
. US. in the early 1920s, but not all 
newspapers welcomed them. The 
New Republic and The New York 
Times both criticized puzzles in 
1925. The Times wrote: “The craze 
evidently is dying out fast and ina 
few months it will be forgotten.” 


“February 5,1942 "sg 
The New York Times relents, 1950s ~s ‘ 
publishing the first Sunday The magazine Ladies® 


crossword puzzle, along with a 
bonus puzzle, titled “Puns and 
Anagrams.” An editor encour- 
ages the paper to proceed with one ofthe firstregular ¢ 
the puzzle after the attack on magazine quizzes, ? 
Pear] Harbor, especially since “it awe - 
is possible that there willnowbe #7” 1993 


Home Journal begins pub- 4 
lishing a quiz series called * 
“Making Marriage Work,’ ; 


“Opposed to less” (more). 


oe ee ee Go ee ee es 


_--7 September 2004 ~~~ _ 


= 
Pg * New Hampshire’s The Conway Daily Sun pub- “= = = me - 


lishes the first newspaper Sudoku. Wayne Gould, 

t who is credited with engineering Sudoku’s global 
‘ . success, designed the puzzle. Gould’s number 

~ puzzles began to appear in The Times of London 
+. in November 2004, and went on to become an 


* international hit. 
— oe ee wee 


is “@= — 
April 14, 2009 
BuzzFeed publishes its 


th "ee oe 
December 21, 2013 
first-ever quiz, “What 
Kind Of Pirate Are You?” 
The simple, five-ques- 
tion test classifies re- 
spondents as “old school 
pirate,’ “software pirate,” 


or “Somali pirate.” on NYTimes.com for the year. 


The New York Times publishes “How 
Y’all, Youse and You Guys Talk,” an 
interactive quiz that classifies where in 
the United States users are from based 
on the way they speak. The quiz be- 
comes the most-visited piece of content 


bleak blackout hours—or if not 
that, then certainly a need for 


relaxation of some 


kind or other,” PP 
January 1998" ~ 


NPR and Chicago Public Radio debut 
“Wait Wait... Don’t Tell Me!” the 
weekly program that quizzes listeners 
on events of the week. It’s hosted by 
Peter Sagal and soon-to-retire an- 


# Will Shortz joins The 
4 New York Times as 
¢ crossword puzzle editor. 
Shortz, the best-known 
name in the puzzle world, 
is also NPR’s puzzle mas- 
ter for Sunday Weekend 
Edition programs. He’s 
the only person in the 
world who has a degree 


nouncer Car] Kasell. in enigmatology, the 
tag, i study of puzzles. 
“~ 
~@e 
March 3, 2014 


Slate publishes “The Adele Dazeem Name Generator,” 
based on John Travolta’s Academy Awards slip-up. The 
interactive feature, which churns out a completely butch- 
ered, “Travoltified” version of the name a user enters, be- 


comes the site’s most popular story in its 18-year history. 





Language Corner 


Unbalanced 


Not only does grammar like order, it likes balance. And that first 
sentence is unbalanced. Just as either needs or, and neither needs 
nor, not only is part of a matched set and needs its other half. Usu- 
ally, that’s but also. 
All those expressions are “correlative conjunctions,” and they 
“must frame syntactically identical sentence parts,” Garner’s Mod- 
ern American Usage says. In other words, both sides of the sen- 
tence being joined should be parallel. 
Despite what Mrs. Whatnot may have told you in English class, 
but also is not your only option for following not only. You could 
say any of these things and still be balanced: 





Not only does grammar like order, it likes balance as well. 
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Not only does grammar like 
order, but it likes balance too. 

Not only does grammar like 
order, it also likes balance. 

The needed requirement is 
something that says “and.” Af- 
ter all, the basis of the phrase 
is “Grammar likes order and 
balance.” 

Not only needs a partner; but 
also can hang by itself: Gram- 
mar likes order, but it also likes 
balance. 

Of course, not only is this 
parallelism often abused, not 
everyone agrees it’s needed. 





Merriam-Webster’s Diction- 
ary of English Usage says: “So 
long as you take care that the 
groups of words joined by the 
conjunctions are not so dissim- 
ilar as to call attention to them- 
selves, you need not worry 
all the time about achieving 
precise parallelism. It is more 
important for your sentence 
to sound natural and to make 
sense.” 
Not only is that true for par- 
allelism, it’s good advice for all 
.of English. As well. 
—Merrill Perlman 





Immersive Experience 
Passing the stunt journalism 
torch to a new generation 


May 5 marks the 150th anniversary of the birth of Elizabeth Jane 
Cochran, better known as undercover journalist Nellie Bly. The 
most celebrated of the “girl stunt reporters,’ who went undercover 
to bring readers close to stories, Bly caused a sensation when, in 
1887, she feigned insanity to have herself committed to the Black- 
well’s Island Insane Asylum, documenting the atrocious condi- 
tions inmates faced. The result, Ten Days in a Mad-House, spurred 
reform and made her an instant celebrity. 

Bly also helped establish a tradition of stunt journalism that 
continues today. Sarah Kessler waded into the gig economy for Fast 
Company's May 2014 issue, after hearing about how companies like 
‘TaskRabbit and Postmates would revolutionize labor by letting peo- 
ple work for themselves on a task-by-task basis. “I never ran across 
anybody who had actually made money doing this in my normal life. 
It was all people who had made headlines doing these things,” she 
said, “and I was curious about what the typical experience was.” So 
Kessler became a “micro-entrepreneur” for a month. She ended up 
spending more time struggling to get tasks, like helping someone 
organize their mail, than she did actually working. Her article struck 
a chord with readers, who emailed her with similar experiences. 

While Bly once labored in a box factory, Mac McClelland worked 
in a warehouse for a Mother Jones exposé on fulfillment centers. Mc- 
Clelland had had various labor jobs over the years and didn’t balk 
at the idea of a grueling workday spent racing to assemble custom- 
ers’ orders. Although she could have simply interviewed warehouse 
workers, she decided otherwise. “My editors had the sense that I 
would get so much more detail if I was actually [on the] inside my- 
self’ she said. Her editors were right; the resulting story was nomi- 
nated for a 2013 National Magazine Award. 

Back when Bly began reporting for the New York World, mass 
circulation papers were beginning to take off across the United 
States, and stunt journalism became a massive draw. She had a 


knack for choosing attention- 
grabbing subjects—like posing 
as a chorus girl to explain why 


stage—that also showed “a de- 

sire to serve the underserved,” 
| says New York University 
journalism professor Brooke 
| Kroeger. “There was some- 
thing in her personal style that 
was kind of coy and flirty and 





outrageous, all at the same time 





young women went on the | 


TOS 


| .... She attracted readers. It’s 
almost like she was linkbait for 


the Victorian era.” 

The same can be true of 
| immersive journalism today. 
| “There’s something compelling 
about narrative used to describe 
situations that are outside of 


your normal realm, that take 


you into worlds that are closed,” 


| Kroeger says. 


Edirin Oputu 





Darts & Laurels 


Flight 370 & Fox’s spelling ‘be’ 


DART to the ludicrous spectacle that was CNN’s nonstop coverage 
of the search for Malaysia Airlines flight 370. The plane departed 
from Kuala Lumpur International Airport on March 8 and sub- 
sequently vanished, with the loss of 227 passengers and a dozen 
crew. CNN anchor Don Lemon speculated about supernatural rea- 
sons for its disappearance, then asked guests if the plane might 
have been swallowed by a black hole. Be- 
cause as we all know, real life is identical to 
episodes of The Twilight Zone and Lost. 


DART to Fox News for managing to misspell 





“spelling bee” in, yes, a report on a spelling 
bee. The Fox & Friends segment featured 
onscreen graphics asking if the Kansas City, 


Above illustration by Yao Xiao 


| MO, contest had been the “longest spelling 
| be ever?” Can we get a definition for the 


| word “irony”? 


| LAUREL to The New York Times for its 
| detailed investigation into illegal immi- 
| gration, which proved that the Obama 
| 





administration is deporting immigrants at a record pace, and that 
| . . . . 
| most deportees aren’t hardened criminals, but people with minor 
| infractions or no criminal record at all. 


| LAUREL to New York Magazine for poking fun at The New York 
| Times’ claim that monocles are making a comeback. It seems the 
| Gray Lady has heralded the return of Mr. Peanut’s favorite eye- 
piece as a must-have fashion accessory, over and over again, for the 
| past 112 years. We look forward to future Times trend pieces on the 
| bustle, spats, and lorgnettes. 

| —Edirin Oputu 
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AWARDS 


And the prize goes to... 


MANY PEOPLE HAVE A NAGGING SENSE THAT JOURNALISM AWARDS ARE ABOUT 
journalists’ vanity. No doubt, they have a point. The profession, after all, presents 
itself as being about the public interest, and yet every spring puts on a spectacle 
of self-congratulation and false modesty. 

But in this age of interminable metrics, it’s worth remembering that there is 
no real measure of the actual journalism itself. Quantity is easier to define—page 
views, unique visitors, shares—and those calculations seem to govern the con- 
versation. But how do you measure the most extraordinary, the most ambitious, 
the all-around best? As with other subjective fields, the answer is often through 
peer-reviewed competitions. For decades, many of the contests shown below have 
become the principal force in surfacing the most defining work in journalism. 
And in so doing, they set the standard for what’s possible in newsrooms in years 
to come. Here are the winners of the top 2013 prizes. 


Due to space constraints, this is only a partial list of prize winners. For a list 
of all contests and winners, visit cjr.org. 
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The Pulitzer Prize for Breaking News 
Photography went to Tyler Hicks for 
documenting a terrorist attack in Kenya. 


The Pulitzer Prizes 
Journalism 


Public Service 
The Guardian US and 
The Washington Post 


Breaking News Reporting 
The Boston Globe Staff 





Investigative Reporting 

Chris Hamby 

The Center for Public Integrity, 
Washington, DC 


Explanatory Writing 
Eli Saslow 
The Washington Post 


Local Reporting 
Will Hobson and Michael LaForgia 
The Tampa Bay Times 


National Reporting 
David Philipps 
The Gazette, Colorado Springs 


International Reporting 
Jason Szep and Andrew R.C. 
Marshall 

Reuters 


Feature Writing 
No award 


Commentary 
Stephen Henderson 
The Detroit Free Press 


Criticism 
Inga Saffron 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Editorial Writing 
The Editorial Staff 
The Oregonian, Portland 


Editorial Cartooning 
Kevin Siers 
The Charlotte Observer 


Breaking News Photography 
Tyler Hicks 
The New York Times 





Feature Photography 
Josh Haner 
The New York Times 


Books, Drama, and Music 


Fiction 
The Goldfinch (Little, Brown) 
Donna Tartt 


Drama 
The Flick 
Annie Baker 


History 

The Internal Enemy: Slavery 
and War in Virginia, 1772-1832 
(WW. Norton) 

Alan Taylor 


Biography 

Margaret Fuller: A New American 
Life (Houghton Mifflin Harcourt) 
Megan Marshall 


Poetry 
3 Sections (Graywolf Press) 
Vijay Seshadri 


General Nonfiction 

Toms River: A Story of Science and 
Salvation (Bantam Books) 

Dan Fagin 


Music 
“Become Ocean” (Taiga Press/ 
Theodore Front Musical Literature) 
John Luther Adams 


' The 2014 Alfred I. duPont- 


Columbia University 
Award Winners 


American Documentary—POV 

Gail Dolgin & Robin Fryday 

The Barber of Birmingham: Foot 
Soldier of the Civil Rights Movement, 
on PBS 


cBS News 
Newtown Tragedy Coverage 


Center for Investigative Reporting 
Broken Shield 





ESPN 
Outside the Lines: “Youth Football 
Concerns” 


KMGH-TV 

Denver & Keli Rabon 

Colorado Rape Victims: Evidence 
Ignored, Justice Denied 


KSHB 41 Action News, Kansas City 
“Tragedy on the Plaza” 


NBC News 
“Devastation in Oklahoma” 


Scott Thurman & Silver Lining 
Film Group, Magic Hour 
Entertainment, Naked Edge Films 
The Revisionaries on Independent 
Lens 


U.C. Berkeley 1rP, CIR, FRONTLINE 
& UNIVISION 

Rape in the Fields/Violacion de un 
Sueno 


WBEZ Chicago 
This American Life: “Harper High 
School Parts 1 and 2” 


WBZ-TV, Boston 
Boston Marathon Bombings 
Coverage 


WFAA-TV, Dallas & Byron Harris 
“Denticaid: Medicaid Dental Abuse 


in Texas” 


WVUE-TV, New Orleans & Lee Zurik 
Body of Evidence 


wyPR, Baltimore 
The Lines Between Us 


Dart Awards 
“Grace Through Grief: A Shattered 
Family Recovers” 


The Las Vegas Sun 


“Harper High School: Parts I and II” 
This American Life 
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AWARDS 





The Pulitzer Prize for Feature Photography went to Josh Haner for an essay on a Boston Marathon bomb blast victim. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Hillman Awards 


2014 Hillman Prize For Book 
Journalism 
Ira Katznelson, Fear Itself 


(Liveright/W.W. Norton & Co.) 


2014 Hillman Prize For Opinion & 
Analysis Journalism 

Digby, a.k.a. Heather Parton 
Hullabaloo 


2014 Hillman Prize for Newspaper 


Journalism 
Pat Beall, “Private Prisons: Profit, 
Politics, Pain” 


The Palm Beach Post 
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2014 Hillman Prize For Magazine 
Journalism 

Jonathan Cohn, “The Hell of 
American Daycare” 

The New Republic 


2014 Hillman Prize For Broadcast 
Journalism 
Dr. Sanjay Gupta, Bud Bultman, 


Roni Selig, Melissa Dunst Lipman, 


Carl Graf, Saundra Young 


“Weed: Dr. Sanjay Gupta Reports” 


CNN 


2014 Hillman Prize For Web 
Journalism 
Craig Welch & Steve Ringman 


“Sea Change: The Pacific’s Perilous 


Turn” 
The Seattle Times and the Pulitzer 
Center on Crisis Reporting 


2014 Sol Stein Award For Labor 
History 
Leon Fink, University of Illinois 


IRE Awards 


IRE Medals 
“The NSA Files,” Guardian US 

Glenn Greenwald, Ewen MacAskill, 
Laura Poitras, James Ball, Spencer 
Ackerman, Dominic Rushe, Julian 
Borger, and the Guardian US staff 


Tom Renner Award 
“Collapse into chaos,” AP Honduras, 
Alberto Arce 


It’s for the kids. 








EDITORIAL [ee 


Lawmakers must address PERS | | “@™S* 
Monday moreing remendup, 

The governor has proposed some reasonable measures Ifthe Legishture | ee eS 

Gils to approve these, of others, in 2013, citizens should act on theirown | SARS 





Winner of the 
2014 Pulitzer Prize 
for Editorial Writing 


OREGONLIVE.COM/pulitzer 


School districts in Oregon are 
hiring again, to the tune of 2,000 
more teachers for the fall. That’s 
after laying off 3,600 over four 
years previously. 


This good fortune.is the result of action by the 
Oregon Legislature in 2013 to come up with a 
grand bargain - some changes in tax structure and 
significant reforms to the state’s Public Employee 
Retirement System. That sent more money to 
schools to hire more teachers and support other 
ways to help kids learn. 


First by winning a court battle to gain access to 
PERS records, and then through excellent reporting 
led by Ted Sickinger, OREGONLIVE.COM and 

The Oregonian showed the challenges to 
sustaining the pension system without 

bankrupting school districts and other 

public agencies. 


In editorials and commentary, The Oregonian and 
OREGONLIVE pushed hard for pension reform: 
“Fix PERS” was at the top of our 2013 editorial! 
agenda for Oregon. Our series of editorials was 
direct, relentless and persuasive. We'd like to 
think we were a key part of the effort to convince 
the Legislature to reduce the growth in pension 
payments - and get more money to schools. 
After all, it’s for the kids. 


Congratulations to Erik Lukens, Susan Nielsen, 
Len Reed and Mark Hester of our editorial board. 





Che Oregonian OREGONLIVE 





AWARDS 


FO! Award 
“The Prescribers,” ProPublica, 
Tracy Weber, Charles Orenstein, 
Jennifer LaFleur, Jeff Larson, and 
Lena Groeger 


Gannett Award For Innovation In 
Watchdog Journalism 
“Spotlight on the Texas Legislature,” 
The Texas Tribune, Texas Tribune 
Staff 


Goldsmith Prize for 
investigative Reporting 


“Breathless and Burdened: Dying 
from Black Lung, Buried by Law 
and Medicine” 

The Center for Public Integrity: 
Chris Hamby, Ronnie Greene, Jim 
Morris, and Chris Zubak-Skees 
ABC News: Matthew Mosk, Brian 
Ross, and Rhonda Schwartz 


George Polk Awards 


National Security Reporting 

Glenn Greenwald, Ewen MacAskill, 
and Laura Poitras of The Guardian 
and Barton Gellman of The 
Washington Post 


Foreign Reporting 
James Yardley of The New York 
Times 


National Reporting 
Eli Saslow of The Washington Post 


George Foster 
Peabody Awards 


Coverage of Boston Marathon 
Bombings, WBz-TV, Boston, and 
wBz Newsradio 1030 


“Fault Lines: Haiti in a Time of 
Cholera,” Al Jazeera America 


“FRONTLINE: League of Denial: 
The NFL’s Concussion Crisis,” PBS 
FRONTLINE, Kirk Documentary 
Group 
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The White House 
Correspondents’ Association 
Journalism Awards 


The Aldo Beckman Memorial 
Award 

Two Awards: Glenn Thrush of 
Politico and Brianna Keilar of CNN 


The Merriman Smith Memorial 
Award 

Print 

Peter Baker, The New York Times 
“Obama Seeks Approval by Congress 
for Strike in Syria” 


The Merriman Smith Memorial 
Award 

Broadcast 

Peter Maer, CBS News 
“Sequestration” 


Overseas Press Club Awards 


The Hal Boyle Award 

Best newspaper, new service or 
online reporting from abroad 
Rukmini Callimachi, The 
Associated Press 
“Al Qaida’s Papers” 


Lukas Prize Project 


J. Anthony Lukas Book Prize 





The Malcolm Forbes Award 

Best international business 
reporting in newspapers, news 
services or online 

Steve Stecklow, Babak 
Dehghanpisheh, Yeganeh Torbati 
and Reuters staff, Reuters 
“Assets of the Ayatollah” 


Feature Photography Award 

Best feature photography 
published in any medium on an 
international theme 

Marcus Bleasdale VII for National 
Geographic 
“The Last of the Viking Whalers” 


Worth Bingham Award 


“Nevada Patient Busing,” The 
Sacramento Bee, Cynthia Hubert, 


Phillip Reese, and colleagues 


Toner Prize for Excellence . 
in Political Reporting 


Karen Tumulty, The Washington 
Post CJR 


Five Days at Memorial: Life and Death in a Storm-Ravaged Hospital by 


Sheri Fink (Crown Publishers) 


Mark Lynton History Prize 


Book of Ages: The Life and Opinions of Jane Franklin by Jill Lepore 


(Alfred A. Knopf) 


J. Anthony Lukas Work-In-Progress Award 


When Yellow Was Black: The untold story of the first fight for 
desegregation in Southern schools by Adrienne Berard (Beacon Press) 


The Mike Berger Award 


Julia O’Malley, Anchorage Daily News 


The Paul Tobenkin Memorial Award 


Susan Ferriss, The Center for Public Integrity 


ONES 


rein Fs 2 
WINNER 


Local Reporting 
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A relentless investigation 
Coe eine ce into the squalid conditions 


Tampa Bay Times’ tenth that marked housing 
li | for the city's substantial 


homeless population, 
leading to swift reforms. 
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Will Hobson Michael LaForgia 


Tampa Bay Times 


READ THE WINNING SERIES AT tbtim.es/homelessrecovery | 


Which nonprofit investigative news organization 
has a lot to be thankful for this year’? 
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EXECUTIVE SUITE MIRTA OJITO 


Who's running The Miami Herald? 


Three Hispanics and one African American, all of them women 


WHEN I GRADUATED FROM COLLEGE IN FLORIDA IN 1986 AND BEGAN LOOKING for 
jobs, several people told me not to bother applying to my hometown paper, The Miami 
Herald, because they hired only “blue-eyed, blond-haired boys from the Northeast.” 

1 was—still am—brown-eyed and brown-haired, definitely not a boy, and clearly 
not from the Northeast. In fact, I had arrived from Cuba in a boat six years before 
graduation and was still learning new words in English. “Azure” was a particu- 
larly pleasant discovery around that time.) 

1 ended up applying to The Miami Herald anyway, and one of those “boys” hired 
me; though, frankly, he was not a boy anymore, nor was he blond. He was John 
Pancake, who said I was very “green,” but he sensed something in me. 

Part of what Pancake might have sensed was that I was fully bilingual in Miami, 
then rapidly becoming the first truly bilingual city in the United States. 

1 was hired to work part-time, writing the police blotter and covering the 
hyperlocal transportation beat at one of the Herald’s Neighbors, zoned inserts 
that are published twice a week. 1 don’t remember much about my Neighbors 
office, which was tucked away behind a Kentucky Fried Chicken on US 1, except 
that I think I was the only Hispanic there. 

Soon, though, it was clear that other Hispanics got there before I did—some 
even more than two decades earlier, but the effort to hire Hispanics intensified 
after 1980, when the Mariel boatlift brought more than 125,000 refugees from 
Cuba in the span of five months. The paper needed bodies to cover one of the 
biggest stories in the history of South Florida, as well as its repercussions. 

Many of those hired in the 1980s were scattered in several Neighbors offices. 
One of them was Aminda “Mindy” Marqués. We never worked together, but we 
were friendly. In 1994 we were pregnant at the same time, our babies due a week 
apart. Friends from the newsroom gave us a baby shower at Versailles, a well- 
known Cuban restaurant. 

Somewhere in my Miami Herald memory box there is a picture of us, back-to- 
back and hugely pregnant, smiling at the camera. Shortly after, I left for The New 
York Times. Marqués left, too, but, after a stint at People magazine, went back to 
the Herald. In 2010, 24 years after she was hired, she made history when she was 
named the paper’s executive editor—the first Hispanic in that position. Marqués, 
49, is the daughter of Cubans who left the island in the mid-1950s: 

In the last six months, The Miami Herald Publishing Company has continued 
to promote women to the top positions of its two newspapers—The Miami Herald 
and El Nuevo Herald. 
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In October, Myriam Marquez, 59, 
until then The Miami Herald’s editorial 
page editor, became the executive edi- 
tor of El Nuevo Herald. Marquez, hired 
by The Herald in 2005 after an 18-year 
career at The Orlando Sentinel, had 
been the first woman and first Hispanic 
in charge of the editorial pages. 

She was replaced by Nancy Ancrum, 
57, the first black woman to lead the 
Herald’s editorial pages. A native New 
Yorker, Ancrum was hired in 1983, and 
held several newsroom positions before 
joining the editorial board in 1990. 

And on April 14, Alexandra Villoch, 
56, took over as the new president and 
publisher of The Miami Herald Media 
Company, the first woman in that role. 
Villoch, like Marquez, was born in 
Cuba and brought to the United States 
as a child. 

More than 100 years after it was 
founded, the people running the Herald, 
in the newsroom and on the business 
side, are what the rest of the country 
calls minorities and Miamians call their 
own. In all, it adds up to three Hispan- 
ics and an African American, all women, 
an anomaly in a time when yearly sur- 
veys, conducted by the American Soci- 
ety of News Editors, show that news- 
room diversity has remained stagnant 
for the past decade; between 12 and 
13 percent of editorial employees are 
minorities. The US Census reveals that 
minorities constitute 37 percent of the 
US population. 

I suppose it’s possible there are other 
newspapers with so many women in 
top positions, but not likely. According 
to ASNE’s 2013 survey, 65.4 percent of 
newsroom supervisors are men. That 
percentage has remained pretty much 
the same since at least 1999. The same 
can be said of the ratio of “white” to 
“minorities” as supervisors: 90 per- 
cent of the supervisors are identified 
as “white” in last year’s survey and 10 
percent as “minorities.” 

Despite the dismal numbers, minori- 
ties have made strides. When ASNE 
began conducting its survey census of 
newsroom employees in 1978, minori- 
ties were just under 4 percent of news- 
room employees nationwide. 

For those in the know, though, the 
ascent of these particular women at the 
Herald is not only the happy result of 





Promenade Havana, Cuba, 1994. A raft made of inflated tires sets sea to Miami, part of a years-long migration that has remade the city. 


a plan to recruit and promote diverse 
talent but also a reflection of the demo- 
graphics of the city. The paper has 
recruited local talent. And “local” in 
Miami-Dade County now means this: 
64 percent Hispanic, 19 percent black 
Gnany of them Haitian immigrants), 
and 16 percent non-Hispanic white. 

And yet, the seeds for the ascent of 
these women in this particular moment 
were planted a long time ago. 

“JT think it’s almost a question of tim- 
ing,” said Marqués. “We were hired 
25 years ago when The Miami Herald 
was just starting to hire people like us 
to reflect the community. Our careers 
have progressed and the community 
has changed. We continue to reflect the 
community. We are a majority-minority 
city, and some people just don’t get that.” 

Ancrum, too, said she knows she was 
a “hot commodity at the time when the 
doors were opening.” But she also attri- 
butes the fact that she was hired to the 
accident of her birth, the forces of his- 
tory, and, of course, her talent. 


“It means that I was fortunate 
enough to have been born at the right 
time. It means that I came of age dur- 
ing both the civil rights and women’s 
liberation movements,” she said. “Let’s 
be clear, I also had to bring the talent, 
the brains, and the ambition to the table. 
It has paid off for me and, clearly, for 
other women at The Miami Herald. And 
that’s just as it should be.” 

Marques said diversity efforts con- 
tinue at the Herald, but are sometimes 
hampered by her inability to fill posi- 
tions that are lost when reporters and 
editors are hired away by national news- 
papers like The New York Times and The 
Washington Post, which years ago took 
the editor who hired me, Pancake. More 
recently, Frances Robles, after 19 years 
at The Miami Herald, went to the Times. 

Still, in the last 18 months, Marqués 
has been able to hire five new employees, 
including two Hispanics and an African 
American. Finding bilingual reporters 
who speak Spanish or Creole continued 
to be a priority, she said. Some of the 


Hispanic reporters she has hired come— 
or are the children of immigrants—from 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Spain, a more 
recent wave of arrivals that, like the 
Cubans before them, are beginning to 
stake their claim to Miami. 

“Cubans are now editors and colum- 
nists,” she said. “The community has 
matured, and so have we.” 

Yes, that and something else: For all 
the diversity-talk fatigue that many of 
us newsroom veterans claim to have, it 
feels good that my old home, The Miami 
Herald, is a place where the gatekeep- 
ers cracked the doors open and hired 
people unlike themselves. Almost three 
decades after so many told me I'd never 
get a job at a paper that didn’t hire peo- 
ple like me, people like me are the ones 
doing the hiring. cur 


MIRTA OJITO is an assistant professor at 
Columbia’s Graduate School of Journalism and 
the author of Hunting Season: Immigration 
and Murder in an All-American Town. She 
shared a Pulitzer Prize for National Reporting 
in 2001. 
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HIRED HELP ANDREW BOSSONE 


The thankless work of a ‘fixer’ 


Foreign journalists know they’d be lost, or even dead, without the 
locals they hire, but do they give them credit back home? 


1 FIRST MET MOHANNAD SABRY IN 2005, WHEN I ARRIVED IN EGYPT FOR AN 
unpaid internship with The Associated Press. We became fast friends through 
my roommates, and he joined me in Alexandria on a reporting trip to cover par- 
liamentary elections. I knew little about Egypt and its players at the time, and 
since I couldn’t put together a sentence in Arabic, he went with me even though I 
couldn’t afford to pay him. Only because of his skills and knowledge was I able to 
report from inside a polling station and at the office of the Muslim Brotherhood. 

It was the first of many times I received invaluable help and insight from fixers, 
the resourceful, well-informed locals who assist foreign correspondents. Most in 
this region are fluent in Arabic and many are aspiring journalists. 

Foreign journalists usually find fixers from colleagues in the area or through 
online forums and groups like Facebook’s “Vulture Club.” 

If a media outlet has a bureau, it often has on staff a salaried local journalist 
called a news assistant. In places where there is no bureau, it may have a stringer 
who receives a monthly retainer to be on call and feed news regularly. Fixers, by 
contrast, tend to be employed ad hoc. In Egypt they command roughly $50 to 
$250 per day, depending on whether big news is raising demand. A fixer’s day 
may include monitoring local outlets and Twitter and writing up a news brief, 
arranging logistics, securing and translating interviews but also conducting them, 
and providing background. 

In the Middle East, fixers are essentially journalists but, all too often, they 
receive little or no recognition, even when they are entirely responsible for the 
scoops credited to their foreign peers. These people are not mere translators 
who provide a service in exchange for payment. Our work—and, on occasion, our 
safety—depends on them. 

1 moved to Beirut in late 2010 to gain experience outside Egypt, but four months 
later the Egyptian revolution started. I landed in Cairo on January 28, 2011—the “Fri- 
day of Rage.” Internet service and telephone lines were cut across the country. When 
service was partially restored the next day, I called Mohannad to meet for coffee. The 
second night of curfew was approaching. We left for a friend’s apartment to spend 
the night. We stopped for food along the way, but forgot tea to keep us awake, and 
garlic and onions for the dish we were preparing—molokheya, an Egyptian specialty. 

So Mohannad and I headed back to the street near the start of curfew. Veg- 
etable sellers were rushing to restock their shops and close for the night. As we 


left a shop, goods in hand, a young policeman stood in our path. He cocked his 
shotgun and shouted at us. 
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“We just want to pass!” Mohannad 
said. “We just want to go home!” 

“Which way?” the policeman asked. 

“Straight ahead,” Mohannad answered, 
pointing toward the apartment. 

“Run. If you go left or right, ’ll shoot 
you.” 

We ran. Mohannad told me to go 
straight. I followed him. Although I 
had studied Arabic, the fact that I didn’t 
fully understand the officer’s orders 
reinforced for me just how essential 
fluent Arabic is. 


THE INFLUX OF PRINT AND BROADCAST 
journalists into Egypt during the revo- 
lution provided work for a lot of fixers. 
McClatchy hired Mohannad as a news 
assistant. Soon he was getting bylines 
and managing the Cairo bureau while 
the correspondent was reporting else- 
where. But when another correspondent 
came in to run the bureau, it was clear 
Mohannad couldn’t advance further. 

“T’ve seen a lot of local correspon- 
dents who are more worthy of having 
a foreign correspondent position than a 
lot of foreign correspondents covering 
their country,’ Mohannad said. “What 
you need is someone who knows the 
country’s politics, knows the country’s 
history, knows the country’s geogra- 
phy ... This is something that’s pretty 
impossible for someone who doesn’t 
speak the language.” 

While at McClatchy, Mohannad 
received a reporting fellowship from 
the news website GlobalPost for a 
project to pair and train young foreign 
and local journalists around the world. 
It began in Egypt, and Mohannad was 
chosen as the managing editor. When 
mass protests led to the military’s 
ouster of President Mohamed Morsi in 
2013, longtime foreign correspondent 
and GlobalPost co-founder Charles 
Sennott turned to Mohannad to report 
with him for a GlobalPost-PBS Front- 
line segment. 

“T never could have accomplished 
my work [around the world] without 
the help of a colleague—a journalist— 
who is local and who speaks the lan- 
guage fluently and can work with me 
and understands how we as journalists 
work,” Sennott said. “Those people are 
sometimes called ‘fixers, and I put that 
word in quotes, because it’s not a word 





On call Mohannad Sabry, an Egyptian freelance journalist, walks 
down a street in the Mohandesin neighborhood of Cairo. 


I like. They do so much more than fix 
things. They make it happen.” 

Mohannad introduced me to another 
Egyptian fixer in Cairo, Merna Thomas. 
As she described her work, I was sur- 
prised that she didn’t consider herself a 
journalist. Like other fixers interviewed 
for this piece, she suggests how to get 
stories done, lines up sources and con- 
ducts interviews independently. Basi- 
cally, she does everything short of writ- 
ings articles. It’s not as if she couldn’t 
write, though; she was an English major 
in college. 

She says she fell into journalism by 
chance. Yet on her first assignment she 
landed difficult-to-get sources, like Bas- 
sem Youssef-often referred to as the 

“Egyptian Jon Stewart”-early in his 
TV career, as well as a member of the 
“Black Bloc” protesters who disguised 
themselves in black and were often on 
the front lines of clashes with police. 

“A lot of times, what a journalist can 
or cannot get depends on a fixer’s per- 
sonal relationship with these people,” 
Merna said. “I have interviewed a lot of 
people who don’t normally give inter- 
views except that they know me and 
they respect me.” 

In two years of working with journal- 
ists, Merna has received credit in print 
just twice. She doesn’t ask for recogni- 
tion, but some journalists have misled 
her into thinking their outlets don’t 
give credit to fixers. Amelia Newcomb, 
the foreign editor of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, where Merna’s work has 
appeared, told me it is absolutely not the 


policy of the paper to exclude credit for 
fixers. “We leave it up to the reporter,” 
she said. 

Of the outlets I contacted-the Moni- 
tor, The New York Times, The Washington 
Post, the Guardian-none have an official 
policy on naming local journalists who 
work with correspondents. Some are 
more fastidious than others. The Guard- 
ian said credit is given when “people 
have contributed to the journalism,” but 
did not specify what qualifies as contri- 
bution. The Times and the Post provide 
credit to fixers when it’s determined 
they have made a “significant” contri- 
bution to the story. Tasks like logistics 
and basic translation do not warrant a 
contributor line. Both the Times corre- 
spondent in Beirut, Anne Barnard, and 
the Post’s foreign editor, Doug Jehl, said 
the work of fixers is essential, and that 
they deserve credit for it. 

“Foreign correspondents have always 
relied heavily on local staffers to help 
with translation, navigation, sourcing 
and reporting,” Jehl said. “Until recently, 
those local staffers’ contributions often 
remained invisible; now, in order to be 
more transparent with our readers, we 
tend to recognize those contributions.” 


NAMING CONTRIBUTORS IS A POSITIVE 
step for transparency. But it leads you 
to the next question: Why shouldn’t the 
very best fixers and news assistants be 
correspondents themselves? 

“If I went to the United States I 
wouldn’t get hired if I didn’t speak the 
language,” said Moe Ali Nayel, a free- 


lance journalist and fixer in Beirut. 
“Why is it the other way around [in the 
Mideast]? Why do journalists get sent 
to this part of the world when they 
don’t speak the language?” 

Moe lived in the US for six years 
before returning home to Lebanon. He 
said that Americans’ lack of knowledge 
about the Middle East motivated him to 
become a journalist. 

Although he still works as a fixer, 
Moe has become an outspoken critic of 
foreign journalists. After one too many 
dealings with correspondents who he 
says mischaracterized context and peo- 
ple or outright distorted facts, he wrote 
a searing piece on his blog in 2010. He 
admits that fixers who are less than 
scrupulous sometimes mislead journal- 
ists, but says ultimately the facts and eth- 
ics of journalism are the responsibility 
of those who put their names on stories. 

The fixers’ worst horror stories 
involve journalists on temporary assign- 
ment. Merna said she has worked with 
many who come unprepared. Another 
fixer in Cairo told me that one journal- 
ist arrived asking to interview “Banna,” 
or Hassan Al-Banna, the founder of 
the Muslim Brotherhood—who died 
in 1949, Nabih Bulos, who reports for 
the Los Angeles Times, said a writer told 
him she was coming to report on Bei- 
rut’s alternative arts scene. When they 
met, she said she also wanted to visit 
the “opium fields of Hezbollah.” 

“It’s frightening,” he said. 

Let me be clear. Many foreign corre- 
spondents in the Mideast are perform- 
ing superbly. (The ones who come most 
readily to mind, not coincidentally, speak 
fluent Arabic.) Too often, though, news 
organizations are sending reporters who 
lack expertise. As I look at the fixers who 
call the Mideast home and are among the 
best journalists here, I couldn’t complain 
if I were replaced by one of them. 

Says Mohannad, “If you give them the 
credit they deserve, give them the train- 
ing that you owe them and endorse them, 
you will be building fantastic journalists 
and correspondents that would one day 
write stories that will win the world’s 
elite awards.” CJR 


ANDREW BOSSONE is a contributing editor based 
in Beirut and Cairo for the mobile news organi- 
zation Circa. His Twitter handle is @abossone. 
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ON THE JOB 


- Deported lives 


BY NICOLA PRING 
PHOTOGRAPH BY DAVID HARRIMAN 


EVERY YEAR, THE UNITED STATES DEPORTS HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF 
undocumented immigrants back to Mexico. Since 2008, David Harriman has 
been at the border photographing people just after they reenter the country. 
Harriman, a British photographer based in London, takes portraits of return- 
ing migrants for “Mariposa” (“Butterfly” in Spanish), an ongoing project docu- 
menting Mexican repatriation. Over the past few years, Harriman, 48, has peri- 
odically flown to the American Southwest to shoot portraits; there are currently 
more than 100 in the collection. 
“When these people are repatriated, the furthest thing from their mind is get- 


ting photographed,” Harriman says. “But having said that, they were really happy - 


to engage once I got into it.” 

During each trip, he stays in Tucson, AZ, and every morning, he drives about 
70 miles south to Nogales, Mexico, just over the border. With an assistant, a large- 
format camera, and diffusion panels, Harriman sets up a makeshift studio on a 
patch of of scrubland, or near a small bus station. Sometimes, he says, he’!] wait at 
the crossing for hours without seeing anyone go by. Other times, buses with more 
than 100 people enter the country. 

The idea stemmed from one of Harriman’s earlier projects, “La Linea” (“The 
Line”), an effort to document the landscape of the US-Mexico border. “I thought, 
1 couldn’t not document the people, the humanity involved with it,” he says. He 
hopes to turn the project into a book. 

Harriman’s lifelong fascination with American landscapes and culture first 
drew him to the subject. “I became fascinated that the usa just kind of runs out, 
and then a very different culture begins,” Harriman says. That is, the US has long 
expanses of uninhabited terrain between metropolitan areas, an openness the UK 
lacks. “That drives my eye, more than if I’m back in my own homeland.” 

“Mariposa” is named for the Mariposa crossing at Nogales, a place where 
Harriman has met all sorts of people, from those who had attempted to cross 
the border just hours before being deported to those who had been living in 
the US for years. 

On one shoot, Harriman met a family with two children that had lived in the 
US for three years before being sent back to Mexico. The only possession they had 
was a blanket. On another, a woman approached Harriman, frantically claiming 
that a coyote, a person who smuggles migrants across the border, had assaulted 
her. “I didn’t actually want to photograph her, but she insisted that I did, so it was 
a difficult one,” Harriman says. In broken Spanish he asked her to be still for the 
camera, and as she became calm, tears began to roll down her cheeks. 

While the border itself has changed dramatically over the past decade—high 
fences have replaced old barbed wire in many places—Harriman has kept his 
portrait style consistent. “In order to document something over such periods of 
time, you’ve got to have some consistency, so every time I’d go down there I’d be 
trying to see it through the same eyes,” he says. 

Harriman says the “Mariposa” project falls somewhere between journalism 
and fine art. It’s not photojournalism in the purest sense—it’s more intentional, 
and more formal—but his work serves a journalistic purpose. “I think anything 
where youre telling a story crosses over into photojournalism,” Harriman says. 
The stories he’s telling are about the plight of people who want to escape the 
lives they were born into. “It’s all about hope,” he says, “but their hope’s just run 
out at that point.” cur 
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Undocumented José had worked 
in kitchens in the US before being 
apprehended by authorities. 
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Eye in the Sky 


Drones are cheap, simple, 
and potential game 
changers for newsrooms 


BY LOUISE ROUG 
ILLUSTRATION BY YUKO SHIMIZU 





On the morning of February 1, Pedro Rivera was lying in bed, 
listening to the crackle of the police scanner as he roused him- 
self awake. There was an alert about a fatal car crash on Main 
Street just a few miles from his home in Hartford, Connecticut. 
It was a Saturday, his day off, but the 29-year-old journalist for 
the local css affiliate leapt up, threw on some clothes, and ran to 
his car. Resting on the seat beside him was a small, white drone. 


A. block away from the crash, Rivera parked his car and launched the whir- 
ring device, its four spinning rotors and red-and-green blinking lights giving 
it the appearance of a toy. Rivera let the drone hover about 175 feet above 
the ground. The footage he captured from its tiny camera gave an unset- 
tling panorama of the crash scene, including the car’s wrinkled steel frame 
compressed into a brick wall as police worked the scene. Rivera’s tape had 
a vivid, eyewitness feel that far surpassed the quality of shots from camera- 
men behind yellow police tape. Plus, Rivera could watch his video in real 
time, on his iPhone. 

Before long, three police officers approached. “The first thing out of the 
cop’s mouth was, ‘Do you work for the media?’” Rivera recounted later. “I 
said, ‘Yes, I work for Channel 3 but I’m here on my own time.” The officers 
ordered him to leave, and so Rivera packed up his drone and headed home. 

At work the following Monday, his supervisor called Rivera into his office 
and said police had complained that his drone compromised the accident 
scene’s integrity. Rivera tried pushing back but was told to go home. A few 
days later, he noticed his work email had been cut off and soon after the tele- 
vision station issued a statement: “WFsB does not own or utilize any drone 
devices. The person identified in the police report is a temporary, on-call 
employee of wFsB. However, he was not working for the station on the day 
of the incident. He was not assigned to shoot video of the crime scene by WFSB 
and has never been compensated for any drone video.” wrsB did not return 
calls to elaborate, and Rivera hasn’t been asked back to work. 

From an incident in which drone video was never even aired has now 
come a legal case that could play an important role in the fast-churning 
debate over whether an aerial drone is an appropriate device for jour- 
nalists. On February 18, Rivera filed a lawsuit against the Hartford Police 
Department and two of its officers, alleging violation of his First and Fourth 
Amendment rights. The suit asserts that one of the officers chilled the 
plaintiff’s constitutional right to freedom of speech and was inspired by an 
improper motive: to prevent the public from seeing video reports of what 
police officers do in an.investigation. The Hartford police haven’t responded 
to the suit. 

Rivera’s assertion is breaking open a discussion that media organizations 
may not yet be ready to have: Are the kinds of ethical and legal regimes that 
journalists have operated under for decades being frayed by a new technology 
that pits the right to privacy against freedom of the press? 

To Rivera, this has become a war on cameras. “The police don’t want any 
more eyes on them than they have to have.” He sees taking photographs in pub- 
lic spaces as an established right and argues that the use of drones is likewise 
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a protected freedom. “All this drone is, is a camera,” he said. 
“And if helicopters aren’t banned, why would a drone be?” 


FOR THE MEDIA, DRONES COULD BE A GAME CHANGER, 
with powers that could fundamentally transform a journal- 
ist’s ability to tell stories. The Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion currently prohibits the commercial use of drones, and if 
a media outlet purchases freelance drone footage recorded 
domestically, that is considered commercial use. But the 
ban has been challenged with initial success and, separately, 
Congress has ordered the FAA to draw up new rules. A con- 
sensus is gradually emerging that existing prohibitions are 
crumbling and that more widespread use of drones by jour- 
nalists could come as early as next year. 

Drones already are a customary tool of journalists out- 
side the United States, especially across Latin America and 
Europe. And among the converted it has become a sacred 
axiom that the development of affordable drones is a media 
revolution on par with the advent of cellphone cameras and 
‘Twitter. Like smartphones, drones are relatively cheap, easy 
to come by, and simply operated with a toy-plane-like remote. 
The popular pJ1 Phantom quadcopter costs less than $500 
on Amazon and, outfitted with a simple Go-Pro camera, is 
a novel tool—essentially a flying camera that extends the 
reach of photographers, citizen-journalists, and paparazzi, 
who now get “eyes in the sky” much like government and 
law enforcement have. 

Its potential uses are not hard to imagine. The aerial cam- 
era could film dramatic footage of a burning oil rig as it sinks 
into the ocean, then determine the extent of the oil spill by 
documenting its radius. In a wildfire, a drone could record 
the valiant efforts of firefighters and, moving faster than the 
fire itself, scout for survivors trapped in the inferno’s path. 
Drones could be dispatched on sorties over the arctic, docu- 
menting the changing landscape as the ice retreats. They 
could capture the size of crowds at a protest and the reaction 
of police—then swoop down for a close up of teargas and 
flying bricks as the two sides clash. Or they could be used 
in more unsettling ways: to trail a politician suspected of 
wrongdoing, for example, even if it means positioning the 
camera to capture footage in private homes. 

Lewis Whyld, a British journalist who has been building 
drones in his living room for years, went to the Philippines 
last year to capture the aftermath of Typhoon Haiyan. In its 
deadly push through the country, the tropical cyclone had 
ripped houses and villages apart, burying people under rub- 
ble, and scattering large-scale detritus across the landscape. 
Using his drone, Whyld was able to fly over impassable roads 
and get to places others couldn't. 

“T was finding dead bodies in areas the authorities couldn't 
access,” says Whyld, 36. “It’s not just about beautiful aerial 
shots. When covering the typhoon, it was accessing areas 
you couldn’t access on foot.” Whyld, who normally works 
for The Daily Telegraph in London, sold the footage to CNN 
and has since used his drone to cover floods in Britain and a 
hunt for wild wolves in France, among other stories. 

American news executives are reticent to talk publicly 
about drones. Most of the dozen or so news outlets contacted 
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for this story—including The New York Times, The Associated 
Press, CNN, and NBc—declined to speak about their use of, or 
plans for, the technology. But within their own newsrooms 
conversations are underway, with many assessing the legal 


‘terrain and ethical issues in advance of the anticipated FAA 


rules. Matt Waite teaches a course on drone journalism at the 

University of Nebraska-Lincoln and is the de facto dean of this 

nascent field. The professor says that lately he’s been getting 
requests for advice from news organizations that lay out dif- 
ferent scenarios for possible use. “I have had a number of edi- 
tors contact me and say, ‘Hey, we have a guy on staff who uses 
it to take pictures on his own time, and we're thinking of using 
it. What would happen if we did?’ ” (His advice: Study the FAA 
regulations, which makes no exception for journalists.) 

Gradually, though, drones are slipping into use. On two 
occasions this spring, drone footage brought in by freelanc- 
ers or citizen-journalists was used by news organizations 
to cover breaking stories. On March 19, video from a drone 
was posted on the website of NBc4 New York showing a 
blaze at a Brooklyn recycling plant, footage which had been 

“obtained” by NBC4, according to the website. (A spokes- 
woman for NBC would not answer questions about the net- 
work’s use of the technology.) 

A week earlier, when a gas explosion killed eight people 
and injured at least 70 more in Harlem, Brian Wilson, a 
45-year-old systems analyst, jumped in a cab and raced to 
the scene with his Phantom drone. The footage he captured, 
which ended up on the New York Daily News website, shows 
the complete collapse of a building from above as firefight- 
ers—some standing on rooftops—douse the blackened rubble 
with water. (Wilson said the Daily News did compensate him 
for the footage—which under FAA rules would presumably 
make it acommercial use. A spokesperson for the Daily News 
did not respond to questions.) 

“Like many other professional and citizen journalists, I 
had come to document a significant event in our city,’ Wil- 
son later wrote on LinkedIn. However, members of The 
New York City Drone User Group, a self-described “group 
of amateur and professional drone users,” were infuriated 
by Wilson’s flyover and debated it that night on a Google 
Hangout call. To them, it seemed an irresponsible, attention- 
seeking gesture at a time when discretion was better advised. 
As someone wrote in a group-wide email: “Put simply, please 
don’t be that guy (or girl).” 

A spokesman for the FAA said the agency is investigat- 
ing both the Harlem and Brooklyn cases. If it takes action 
against the Daily News or NBC4, that would clearly disrupt 
the fragile status quo, since it has rarely disciplined media 
outlets. Likewise, no news organizations have challenged the 
FAA on First Amendment grounds, even if experts say there 
may be a case to be made. 

The media’s squeamish approach to the subject reflects 
the complexity of the issues and the ability of drones to 
disrupt current thinking about bedrock issues like privacy, 


- surveillance, safety, and competitiveness. 


“We as journalists have to start thinking about the impact 
of these flying devices,” says Waite, who started the coun- 
try’s first drone journalism lab in 2011, after developing the 





Pulitzer Prize-winning website PolitiFact. “Are they harass- 
ing or distracting? Do they cause panic? Are we harming 
people psychologically or needlessly invading their privacy? 
I talk with the students about these ethical questions: Just 
because you can, should you?” 

Steve Coll is the dean of the Journalism School at Colum- 
bia University and has written widely on the technology and 
its uses by the military. Drones, he says, “capture people’s anx- 
ieties and imagination and so it’s natural to get excited about 
taking possession of that technology for your own purposes.” 
But he says, before deploying that flying camera, journalists 
should ask themselves: “What can you use a drone for, that 
you can’t achieve by other means, that really matters, that is 
in the public interest, and is not just for the sake of doing it?” 

Public interest is a frequentiy raised consideration in this 
debate, and also a complicated notion that can be broadly 
interpreted. Yet as government and law enforcement increas- 
ingly inhabit the sky, it opens the door for journalists to ask 
why they should be excluded. Safety concerns about drones, 
particularly if the journalists directing them don’t know what 
they’re doing, are hard to deny. But it is the matter of privacy 
that draws the most ire from advocates, who say this is a spu- 
rious argument when so-called Peeping Tom laws already 
exist that would make exceptionally invasive drone use ille- 
gal. And why wouldn’t these privacy concerns apply to the 
government’s extensive use of surveillance? They see it more 
simply: Photography is photography, a protected right that 
shouldn’t be revoked because a new technology came along. 

In online drone forums, there is much talk about restraint 
and self-policing, and the dominant view is that, eventually, 
social norms will evolve to regulate uses of the technology, 
much in the way codes evolved around cellphone use. It may 
seem a tech-topian argument, but the power of social norms 
should be evident to anyone who’s ever tried taking a call in 
a movie theater or using a smartphone to capture video of 
some stranger walking by. Additional restraints might come in 
the form of professional ethics and organizational standards. 

Scott Pham once taught a drone journalism course at the 
University of Missouri that ended up being grounded by the 
FAA. While the course was active, one of his students decided 
to test the investigative powers of drones and went out after 
class to capture video of oil companies taking water from 
the Mississippi River for use in fracking. Pham now works 
for NBC in San Francisco but he hasn’t given up his crusad- 
ing belief in drones as instruments that balance individual 
power with that of government. “We’re living in a world 
where our every line of communication can be intercepted,” 
says Pham. “What’s not alienating is having your personal 
drone. It’s frustrating that people can’t see that it’s a tool of 
empowerment. But people don’t think the media’s interests 
are aligned with their own.” 

It doesn’t help matters that the word “drone” carries 
military connotations and suggests an impossibly broad 
taxonomy. As enthusiasts point out, the only thing that the 
military’s multimillion-dollar, Hellfire-missile-carrying, 
MQ-9 Reaper drone has in common with the Styrofoam-and- 
plastic Parrot quadcopter common in private use is that both 
can fly. 





Above: Raphael Pirker and Team Blacksheep are defending a 
$10,000 fine from the FAA based on the contents of this video. 


Middle: The Costa Concordia was wrecked off the coast of Italy in 
January 2012. The scene was Capture by a journalist using a drone. 


Bottom: Drone footage from British journalist Lewis Whyld, 
who was exploring a potentially unsafe building for damage 
and victims after Typhoon Haiyan in the Philippines. From The 
Daily Telegraph. 


DIANNE FEINSTEIN IS ONE LAWMAKER FAMILIAR WITH 
both types of drones, and the US senator from California 
now challenges the assertion that the skies should be com- 
pletely open. Last January, she encountered one flying over- 
head just outside her window. During a Senate committee 
hearing on the future of unmanned aviation, she testified 
about how a group protesting government surveillance 
had sent the drone flying outside her house. “I went to the 
window to peek out and see who was there. And there was 
a drone right there at the window looking out at me,” Fein- 
stein said. “What kind of camera was mounted on it? What 
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In-flight service The AR.Drone Parrot (above) and DJI Phantom 
(below) are two of the models commonly used by journalists. 


kind of microphone? Could an enterprising person have 
fastened a firearm to it? These are questions that demand 
answers. Even with civilian drone technology in its infancy, 
privacy concerns are significant.” 

Virtually every state in the union is boring into the issues 
Feinstein raises, and so far nine states have enacted legisla- 
tion regulating the use of drones. In Connecticut, state law- 
makers recently proposed a bill that would add penalties 
for committing a crime with a drone, including 10 years in 
prison for voyeurism, stalking, and harassment, and up to 20 
years for using a drone as a deadly weapon. 

“Drones can be used for a lot of amazing things—we cer- 
tainly don’t want to prohibit people from using drones ina 
productive:manner—but there’s potential for abuse,” says 
Democratic State Rep. James Albis of East Haven. “It’s a 
conversation that a lot of states are having, whether they 
are blue, red, or purple states. It’s fascinating to see the 
various dialogues.” 

Whereas the Connecticut legislation is intended to pro- 
tect the privacy rights of individuals, states including Florida, 
Illinois, Montana, Oregon, and Tennessee are more con- 
cerned about making sure law enforcement officials don’t 
overreach. In Texas, meanwhile, the debate has centered on 
protecting landowners from the aerial gaze of environmen- 
talists or animal rights groups. Their concern arose after a 
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hobbyist flew a remotely operated aircraft along the Trinity 
River in Texas and by chance recorded large amounts of pig 
blood pouring into a tributary creek from a nearby slaugh- 
terhouse. After the hobbyist made the footage public, the 
facilities were shuttered and the company was charged with 
illegally dumping industrial waste. 

In response, the Texas legislature passed a bill establish- 
ing criminal penalties for anyone who—using a remote-con- 
trolled, unmanned aircraft—takes photographs of private 
property without the owner’s permission. Margot Kaminsky, 
executive director of the Information Society Project and a 
lecturer in law at Yale, considers the new law problematic. 
The interesting question right now is “how to balance the 
First Amendment right of the photographer with the privacy 
interest of the person being photographed,” she says. “And 
the states are trying to find the appropriate balance.” 

Outside the US, drones are finding a more welcoming 
legal climate. As a visit to YouTube will attest, over the last 
few years, citizen journalists and traditional reporters have 
used drones to document protests in Poland, Ukraine, Thai- 
land, and Venezuela—on occasion disputing official story- 
lines about the size of the demonstrations. In Turkey, police 
shot down a drone documenting a protest at Taksim Square 
last year—an event captured on video and uploaded to You- 
Tube. (Drones can seem unsettlingly sentient, and the down- 
ing of the drone was oddly disturbing, as if police had shot 
a bird out of the sky.) 

News organizations in Brazil, E] Salvador, and Mexico 
have used drones to cover protests, elections, and traffic jams. 
And in Africa, a Kenyan digital journalist launched African 
SkyCam last year. For now, SkyCam has a drone team at a 
newspaper in Nairobi, but there are plans to expand the pilot 
project, which is supported by the Knight Foundation, to the 
rest of the continent. 

In Britain, the BBc started experimenting with drones in 
earnest last year and currently owns three models, which 
are used to record video—primarily for feature stories such 
as vivid dispatches from Brazil’s cities and rainforest in 
advance of the World Cup. “It enables you to get views from 
a unique perspective and it gets you the ability to transition 
between two shots; that dreamlike motion of flying off things, 
and over things, which previously was only available to Hol- 
lywood,” says Tom Hannen, senior innovations producer at 
the BBc Global Video Unit. The BBc prefers to call these 
devices flying cameras. 

Though Hannen won’t rule out the use of drones for 
news stories in the future, the BBc has held back so far—in 
part because in the UK, where drones are legal but strictly 
regulated, aviation authorities require the submission of a 
flight plan in advance, making it impractical in most break- 
ing news situations. 


BACK IN THE UNITED STATES, IT SEEMS TO BE IN UNIVERSI- 
ties that the most experimentation is underway. This spring, 
New York University offered a course in Flying Robotic Jour- 
nalism at its Interactive Telecommunications Program, an 
interdisciplinary graduate project often compared to the MIT 
Media Lab. 1TP’s production center occupies a high-ceilinged 


loft on Broadway, where on a recent afternoon instructor Ben 
Moskowitz was leading eight students in an exploration of 
how drones can be used for new forms of storytelling. 

Moskowitz, a lean, intense 27-year-old who was wear- 
ing a gray-striped hoodie, opened a Skype link to London, 
and Hannen of the BBc appeared on a screen. The slow con- 
nection didn’t dampen Hannen’s enthusiasm for the sub- 
ject. One video he shared with the class featured spectacu- 
lar, close-up footage of the Christ statue in the hills above 
Rio de Janeiro that he took as part of a dazzling coverage 
package during World Cup soccer events. “You can almost 
see the chisel marks of the sculptor, and obviously you got 
the changing perspective of the city below and the clouds,” 
Hannen said, before taking questions from Moskowitz and 
the students. 

Moskowitz started teaching a course on drones after 
conducting a symposium last year backed by the MacAr- 
thur Foundation. It was about civilian uses of small drones 
and over the course of three days it drew drone makers and 
experts from academia, the military, and the media as well 
as hundreds of others to the NyU campus. After the confer- 
ence’s success, Moskowitz was asked to teach a class devoted 
to drone journalism. He’s particularly interested in how 
intended uses of technology get subverted. “The internet 
was designed to survive a nuclear attack so that the mili- 
tary decision-makers could keep talking. Then the bearded 
dudes, who were doing Lsp at Stanford and Berkeley, got 
their hands on it. The counterculture proposed an alternate 
view of what computers could be—the personal computer.” 

Though he doesn’t consider himself a journalist—his day 
job is working for Mozilla, the nonprofit organization that 
developed the Firefox browser and extols the virtue of the 
open Web—Moskowitz himself has become a student of 
technology’s power in storytelling. “It’s about finding inter- 
esting journalistic possibilities. There’s going to be a bicycle 
race or arally—is there a way we can tell these stories, using 
this technology? If not, move on. We don’t want the technol- 
ogy to be the horse that pulls the cart. The tool is just another 
tool in the tool kit. ‘And I think that’s the way it should be. 
You shouldn’t be biased for the new technology.” 

In his class, students are asked to research, plan, fly, shoot, 
and edit a drone journalism feature, which will eventually be 
published on the Web. The students have access to several 
drones and, after the indoor-portion of the class one recent 
day, they headed out with Moskowitz to a neighboring park, 
their selected drone packed into a black case. 

After some mechanical delays, the flying camera took flight. 

“Tt’s a little jumpy right now. I’m not sure why,” Moskowitz 
said as the white drone lifted up, whirring and whizzing like a 
swarm of bees. People in the park stopped to stare. Some took 
pictures or video with their cellphones; a few asked Moskow- 
itz technical questions about its range and price. 

Two students, Daniel Soto and Kristina Budelis, were tak- 
ing turns flying the drone, keeping it nearby and less than 20 
feet above ground. But when a park attendant approached 
the group‘and told them to leave, Moskowitz was unfailingly 
polite as he packed up the drone. Satisfied that order had been 
restored, the attendant left. “This is par for the course with 


drones. But it’s their discretion. It’s like skateboarding. If the 
park service says you can’t skate in the park, you can’t skate.” 

That attitude might at least have bought Moskowitz some 
time. Though both the Nebraska and Missouri programs 
were shut down, so far NyU’s program hasn’t been. 


RAPHAEL PIRKER IS A CONTROVERSIAL PERSON WITHIN THE 
drone community. His cinematic feats—circling a drone 
around the Statue of Liberty; diving under the arches of 
the Golden Gate Bridge—have earned him both admira- 
tion and the moniker “aerial anarchist.” One video of New 
York bridges has been viewed more than 2 million times on 
YouTube. He draws viewers because of the high quality of 
his videos and his willingness to take on the Faa; he draws 
detractors because they think he’s a show-off whose stunts 
bring unwanted scrutiny to household drones. In conversa- 
tion, the 29-year-old Austrian appears quite comfortable in 
his role as agent provocateur. But recently, Pirker became 
more than that. He became the man who could set drone 
journalism on a new course. 

In 2011, a marketing company approached Pirker about 
using his drone to record aerial footage of the University 
of Virginia for a promotional video. On the day of filming, 
several representatives of the university, including safety 
officers, followed Pirker around to make sure university reg- 
ulations were followed. But as soon as the video was posted 
online, the FAA came forward to fine him $10,000. 

“J decided to read up on US law, and it very quickly 
became apparent that there was no enforceable legislation,” 
says Pirker, when reached by phone in Hong Kong, where he : 
now lives. “Because I’m the most famous pilot in this com- 
munity, it seemed more like they were trying to make an 
example to scare people.” 

If that indeed was the intention, it backfired this March, 
when a National Transportation Safety Board judge threw 
out the fine with the argument that the FAA doesn’t have the 
legal authority to impose or enforce its ban on small drones. 
The FAA immediately appealed and still has posted on its 
website: “There are no shades of gray in FAA regulations. 
Anyone who wants to fly an aircraft—manned or unmanned— 
in US airspace needs some level of FAA approval.” 

Pirker says that he’s not against having any regulations. 

“This would be a very good chance for them to make sensible 
rules,” he says. If the full board affirmed the judge’s ruling, it 
could jeopardize the federal ban. 

Brendan Schulman, Pirker’s lawyer and himself a drone 
hobbyist, says there are safety issues to be worked out but that 
the initial concerns about privacy and surveillance are over- 
stated. “The scenarios I read about—pictures taken through 
windows or spying on people in their backyards—these kinds 
of cases are already covered,” under existing privacy laws, 
he says. “The offensive conduct is the taking of a picture of 
someone who is in a private space—not the technology. It 
shouldn’t matter legally, if I take a picture through a window, 
whether I use a broomstick or a drone.” cr 





LOUISE ROUG is a writer and occasional editor based in New York. Fol- 
low her @louiseroug. 
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The king of content 


How Upworthy aims to alter the Web, and could end up altering the world 


BY ALEXIS SOBEL FITTS 


In the summer of 2010, a conservative talk show host named Michael Graham scheduled a pit stop 
on his tour of Ireland to debate a spokesperson from the country’s Labor Party. It was a casual affair, 
recorded in a pub for a radio show airing to an audience primarily in Dublin. Despite the setting and 
the booze, the conversation grew heated, culminating in a brief exchange where Graham’s adversary, 


‘aman named Michael D. Higgins, accused the Tea Party enthusiast of being “a wanker whipping up 


fear.” J It was amoment that might have languished in some small, dark corner of the internet but 


for an intervention. A year and a half later, Higgins was elected 

president of Ireland, and not too long after, a six-month-old 

business called Upworthy found the tape. It was ideal con- 
tent for Upworthy’s website, which scouts for material sitting 

around the Web, repackages it to reach broader audiences, and, 
in the case of the Dublin radio show, lifted the sound bite off of 
YouTube and worked some magic. A 21-year-old student work- 
ing for Upworthy embedded the YouTube post on Upworthy’s 

page, changing the title, “Michael D. Higgins v Michael Gra- 
ham,” to something catchier: “A Tea Partier Decided to Pick a 

Fight With a Foreign President. It Didn’t Go So Well.” 

Producers at the radio show The Right Hook had never 
heard of Upworthy, but when traffic on their website surged 
from people clicking back to the original interview from a 
link Upworthy tucked under its post, they started paying 
attention, Within 24 hours, Upworthy’s post had become the 
first on the site to reach a million people. The Irish Times ran 
a cover story and the “wanker” line became a defining one in 
the president’s career. Upworthy’s attention had forced the 
debate back into the public sphere: Ireland’s president still 
receives letters about the comment. 

This was the first Upworthy post to break a million views, 
but it wasn’t the last. In just over two years Upworthy has pro- 
pelled 240 of its posts to more than a million eyes—and 41 posts 
to more than 5 million—numbers that are especially startling 
when you consider its employees are not creating any of that 
content themselves. Even on most major news sites, attracting 
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amillion eyes for one story is a major event. At Upworthy, each 

post begins with a video or infographic, plucked from the inter- 
net, embedded on the site, and packaged to entice readers not 

just to click, but to share—amplifying the effect of each view. 
Staffers exchange dry headlines for dramatic ones, engineered 

to encourage clicks—“Watch A Preacher Attack Gay Marriage 

For A Really Good Reason;” “Meet The 17-Year-Old Who Blew 

The Lid Off Racial Profiling With His iPod”—and upload cover 

art that looks good on Facebook. 

These subtle tweaks, with no change to the underlying 
content, have powerful results: Upworthy’s repackaged 
videos and articles receive an average of 75,000 likes per 
post on Facebook, about 12 times that of any other news 
organization, and the site spiked to 87 million unique view- 
ers last December. Each view is more powerful because 
Upworthy doesn’t just entice readers to look, it encourages 
them through a swath of buttons on its homepage to share. 
This mastery of Facebook means that Upworthy rework- 
ings produce significantly more views than the originals, 
whose creators are placed in an odd position. Upworthy 
works as a scavenger, drawing huge traffic to its own site 
by repurposing other people’s material. But to the origi- 
nal creators Upworthy brings new eyes; often the trickle- 
down traffic from people clicking to the original post (from 
a modest link published under each Upworthy article) is 
far greater than the viewership the organization could cul- 
tivate on its own. 


Upworthy’s founders argue they’re not scavengers, 
they’re salvager's—and their acts of reclamation are making 
the world a better place. Most viral stories are not meaning- 
ful—think BuzzFeed’s “19 Cats Who Have Absolutely Had 
It” oeuvre—while Upworthy traffics in important topics: cli- 
mate change, Afghanistan, gender discrimination, racism. 
And lifting these kinds of stories can transform the internet, 
they claim. “At best, things online are usually either awe- 
some or meaningful,” reads the site’s founding statement. 
“But everything on Upworthy.com has a little of both.” 

The ability to alter content into sharable nuggets of gold 
could also prove a powerful boon to advertisers: Up until 
this point, Upworthy hasn’t sold ads, but in April they put 
forward a unique strategy built around native advertising. 
Titled “Upworthy Collaborations,” the idea is to wave a 
magic wand over the advertising videos of paying brands 
in the same way the site does for news content. The first to 
line up is Unilever, the third-largest global consumer goods 
company, and a brand currently pitching itself as socially 
responsible when it comes to sustainability. 

But Upworthy has deflected focus from its packaging, 
arguing its strategy is about finding the intersection between 
the kind of content that travels around the internet and the 
kind of content that’s worth covering—something journal- 
ists, traditionally, have struggled with. “There’s no point in 
publishing a great story about what’s happening in Kiev 
and having like 500 people read it,’ Upworthy founder Eli 
Pariser told a packed auditorium at New York’s Social Media 
Week in February. It’s not just about headlines, Upworthy 
staff argue, it’s about harnessing the primal urges that drive 
people to click and engage with content—whether about 
Syria or angry cats. If Upworthy has found the formula, it 
could fundamentally shift what we read on the Web. And if 
information instructs the choices we make as citizens, con- 
sumers, or humans, it could have rippling effects on society. 


THE IDEA BEHIND UPWORTHY HAS ITS ROOTS IN THE LATE- 
aughts with concerns about how the internet changes the 
flow of information. In 2006, Facebook introduced its 
News Feed, a homepage for the social networking site that 
pushed content to users that they were most likely to click 
on. That Facebook’s filters might skim over weighty topics 
in favor of more digestible bites was a non-issue for founder 
Mark Zuckerberg: “A squirrel dying in your front yard may 
be more relevant to your interests right now than people 
dying in Africa,” he told a reporter. But plenty of observers 


Crowd control Upworthy only publishes 
content that it believes would make the world 

a better place if a million people saw it. And 
often, because Upworthy publishes it, a million 
people do. After Upworthy posted a video of a 
man lecturing about healthcare policy, over 1.1 
million people shared the link on Facebook. The 
Original? It was shared just 167,916 times. 


Sources: Share numbers generated from Muckrack. 
*From Upworthy’s analytics department. 


This site could change your life 


Upworthy’s powers of transformation in action 


“See Why We Have An Absolutely Ridiculous 
Standard Of Beauty In Just 37 Seconds” 


ome ate ae 





“His First 4 Sentences Are Interesting. The 5th 
Blew My Mind. And Made Me A Little Sick.” 





Upworthy: 1,182,417 
& Original: 167916 


“This Amazing Kid Died. What He 
Left Behind Is Wondtacular.” 





Original: 550,804 
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found reason to worry that readers would find only the most 
palatable information rather than the most newsworthy or 
significant. At the time, Pariser was working as executive 
director of MoveOn.org, an activist website designed to align 
the public behind progressive causes—like people dying in 
Africa. He struggled to envision what a world converged 
around this kind of relevance would look like. 

Pariser began work on a book about the subject, talking 
frequently to Peter Koechley, a friend and former managing 
editor of The Onion—another publication that takes on seri- 
ous topics with humor, making them translate to Facebook 
feeds. The two began by “laying out” the problem of visibility 
driven by relevancy, “how this gap is being created where the 
stuff that’s most likely to be read isn’t the stuff that’s the most 


to South By Southwest for a Q&A with New York Times media 
columnist David Carr. That same month, Upworthy won 
“fastest rising startup” in TechCrunch’s “Crunchie” awards. 
It has also been remarkably successful in using Facebook’s 
algorithm to get topics that matter onto people’s feeds, in a 
time when Facebook is becoming increasingly crucial to pub- 
lishers. The dominant social network in America, Facebook 
claims 57 percent of American adults as members and 73 per- 
cent of teens between 12 and 17. More importantly, 64 percent 
of users visit the site daily. Facebook’s power over publishers 
surfaced this fall, when the company announced changes to 
its News Feed that would place “quality” content, like jour- 
nalism, in more prominent places in people’s feeds. Traffic 
to publishers from Facebook referrals shot up. Sites in the 





If Upworthy has found the formula, it could fundamentally shift 
what we read on the Web. And if information instructs the choices 
we make as citizens, consumers, or humans, it could have rippling 


effects on society. 


important,” Koechley explained to me on a phone call. Zuck- 
erberg’s quote served as a springboard to an ideology and to 
Pariser’s book, The Filter Bubble: How The New Personalized 
Web Is Changing What We Read And How We Think, which 
became a New York Times bestseller when published in 2011. 

In Pariser’s conception, the filter bubble is the world cre- 
ated by the shift from “human gatekeepers,” such as newspaper 
editors who curate importance by what makes the front page, 
to the algorithmic ones employed by Facebook and Google, 
which present the content they believe a user is most likely 
to click on. This new digital universe is “a cozy place,’ Pariser 
writes, “populated by our favorite people and things and ideas.” 
But it’s ultimately a dangerous one. These unique universes 

“alter the way we'd encounter ideas and information,” prevent- 
ing the kind of spontaneous encounters with ideas that pro- 
mote creativity and, perhaps more importantly, encouraging 
us to throw our attention to matters of irrelevance. 

“It’s easy to push ‘Like’ and increase the visibility of a 
friend’s post about finishing a marathon or an instructional 
article about how to make onion soup,’ writes Pariser. “It’s 
harder to push the ‘Like’ button on an article titled, ‘Darfur 
sees bloodiest month in two years. ” A year later, in March 
2012, he and Koechley founded Upworthy explicitly to con- 
quer this problem. 

Upworthy’s infrastructure betrays the site’s age, barely 
two years old: In the last year, its founders have doubled 
their staff to 50 and still arrange meetings via Google Hang- 
out since they lack a brick-and-mortar office. But for such a 
young company, it has remarkable presence. In February, just 
after his keynote address at Social Media Week, Pariser flew 
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BuzzFeed network released a report showing that Facebook 
was now sending them 3.5 times more traffic than Google. 

Upworthy has been able to vault content past the wall of 
Facebook’s algorithm with just a few tweaks. Before Pariser 
and Koechley founded Upworthy, MoveOn.org reworked 
the headline of a video about a young man testifying on 
behalf of gay marriage. The original post, “Zach Wahls 
speaks about family,’ earned one million hits. But when 
MoveOn.org retitled it “Two Lesbians Raised A Baby And 
This Is What They Got,” it received 17 million. In the world 
of Facebook, 11 words, posted at the top of the same video, 
could mean an additional 16 million readers for a video, not 
about cats, but about marriage equality. 

“The big overarching story of Upworthy, and the world 
of journalism should be very heartened by this, is that there 
are tens of hundreds of millions of people that care intensely 
about the most important issues of society,’ Koechley told me 
when I asked him how reporters should respond to the site. 

But those people only care about important topics within 
a specific context. Upworthy’s most popular posts of 2013 
include heavy subjects—gender, body image, cancer—but the 
videbs themselves are, as the site’s cheery name suggests 
often oriented around uplifting messages. The cancer story 
isn’t about research funding; it’s about a 17-year-old cancer 
patient recording an album. Their top “racial profiling” story 
is an alarming, advertisement-like stunt showing that an 
African-American kid trying to steal a bike gets dealt more 
skepticism than a white kid. At South By Southwest, Carr 
summarized criticisms of the site as, “you’re not making the 
news more interesting, you’re making the news sound more 


interesting.” Which begs the question—is Upworthy really 
changing the world for better by altering what it sees? 


UPWORTHY’S SEEMINGLY EFFORTLESS ABILITY TO TRANS- 
form ordinary stories and videos into hits actually hinges 
on a whole lot of research about what drives us to click and 
to share. It also hinges on a time-honored workforce: twen- 
tysomethings. Titled “curators,” this remote crew trolls the 
Web for items they find personally arresting. They come 
from a variety of backgrounds, usually not journalism. “Lots 
of journalists have been so ingrained to write in the opposite 
way and come in so allergic to analytics,” Sara Critchfield, 
Upworthy’s editorial director, told me via email. “Our voice 
and methods can be hard for them to pick up.” 

But as Upworthy’s staff knows, it takes more to get peo- 
ple to share than it does to click. The selection process is 
about exclusion—a curator may post only five or six items 
a week. In December, for instance, Yahoo’s news network 
published 130,000 articles; The New York Times produced 
7,000. Upworthy posted 246. Items are “packaged” with 
a Facebook-ready image and a headline that’s been rigor- 
ously A/B tested in a focus group. (Curators, infamously, 
must produce 25 headline options for each post.) The most 
promising videos are posted to sites in Upworthy’s “partner 
network,” whose thousands of fans act as lighter fluid to a 
gently stoked flame. In February Upworthy announced a 
shift in the way it measured its audience from “page views” 
to something called “attention minutes”—counting not just 
readers but how much time they spend on each piece of 
content. It’s a collective measurement of not just who is 
viewing a piece of content, but how deeply it’s sinking in. A 
recent video by Human Rights Watch, consisting of inter- 
views with people released from North Korean prisons, has 
garnered over four minutes of attention per user. “Which 
means that for each person that is spending 10 seconds on 
the video, there is someone sticking around for eight min- 
utes,” says Koechley. 

Upworthy has a good rationale for its workforce: The 
gut is the best way to find the kind of emotional stories 
that travel. “I think of it as user empathy,” says Critchfield. 

“Really being able to put yourself in the shoes of a user so 
you can make a product that appeals to them—even if that 
product is a headline.” Curators are encouraged to use their 
feelings when selecting items, the best of which come com- 
plete with personal stories. A much-touted example of the 
phenomenon is the video that tops the cancer section, an 
inspiring story of a young boy pursuing a singing career 
despite suffering from terminal cancer. After hearing he had 
passed away, Adam Mordecai, one of Upworthy’s curators, 
became fixated on the boy’s story, sharing his experience 
with staff in an email: “I googled more videos of his and 
fell upon the documentary. Then I hit play. Then I started 
crying and having flashbacks to my dad dying of pancre- 
atic cancer and what one goes through when that happens. 
I wasn’t sure if I was biased but the whole thing seemed 
timely and wonderful.” He posted the short documentary 
with the title, “This Amazing Kid Just Died. What He Left 
Behind is Wondtacular.” 


It’s one of Upworthy’s greatest hits, garnering 15 million 
pageviews and over 2.8 million Facebook shares. A single 
by the then-deceased boy briefly held the top sales slot on 
iTunes. While Mordecai watched the numbers rise, he was 
excited but not surprised. “On the second view I was still 
crying so I had a sense it was going to be a hit,” he wrote. 

Upworthy’s techniques fit well with the research about 
human psychology and what arouses our emotions. In the 
largest study of its kind, Jonah Berger and Katherine L. Milk- 
man, two marketing professors at the University of Pennsy]- 
vania’s Wharton School of Business, analyzed 7,000 articles 
appearing in The New York Times in 2008 to see which were 
the most shared. Controlling for other factors, like popular- 
ity of the author or prominence on the Times’ website, the 
two found that the most easily shared articles were ones that 
aroused feelings—in a positive way, such as awe, or a negative 
one, such as anger or anxiety. People share positive content 
for “self-presentation,” says Milkman. “I want to be associated 
with positive things; ifit’s going to make you feel good it’s going 
to rub off and affect your opinion of me.” Milkman explains 
the anger-inducing content as a way for people to bond over 
“shared emotional experiences.” “When we see someone being 
fired, it’s something we can get angry over—it brings people 
together.” The two found the patterns consistent in a second- 
ary test where they rejiggered the headlines of the articles to 
make them less intense and arousing. The subtler articles were 
less likely to arouse, and thus, less likely to be shared. 

It’s a phenomenon that may even predate the internet: A 
group of Northeastern University professors analyzed 132 
newspapers, published in the years before the Civil War, 
when it was routine for editors to lift and reprint stories 
from other papers—a primitive precursor to aggregating or 
retweeting. “Just like we do see with a lot of viral content 
today, [the most reprinted posts] often contain an inspira- 
tional or uplifting message,” says Ryan Cordell, a professor of 
English at Northeastern who led the study. One of the most 
popular was titled, “The following most touching fragment 
of a letter from a dying wife to her husband was found by 
him some months after her death.” If you add, “it will amaze 
you,” it might as well be an Upworthy post. 

Upworthy’s “curiosity-gap” headlines, which entice by leav- 
ing out titillating details, emerge from research pioneered by 
George Loewenstein, a professor at Carnegie Mellon Univer- 
sity in the late 1990s. In Loewenstein’s eyes, curiosity closely 
resembled a drive—like hunger or sex—that was triggered 
strongly by absence. Curiosity exists in the gap between “what 
one knows and what one wants to know,” he wrote in a semi- 
nal review published by Psychological Bulletin in 1996. “Such 
a focus on missing information is a necessary condition for 
curiosity” Loewenstein continued. Missing information pro- 
pels curiosity. It’s a simple point that, nonetheless, explains 
why mystery novels are engrossing—until one is told whodun- 
nit—and why Upworthy’s headline’s are so eminently clickable. 

Though Upworthy has, through its headlines, popularized 
Loewenstein’s idea of a curiosity gap, he hadn’t heard of the 
website until March, when | asked him to look at it. I waited 
on the phone while he navigated to Upworthy’s homepage 
from his office at the London School of Economics, where 
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he’s on sabbatical. Upworthy’s headlines create logic puzzles, 
powerfully enticing people to solve by reading. He starts 
with: “3 Non-White Actresses Show Up to An Audition. I 
Think We Know Where This is Going.” “The person who 
wrote this clearly knows we don’t know where this is going,” 
he says. “But if you read that you wonder: ‘What’s so obvious 
that I don’t understand?’” 

Quickly, he dissects the pattern. “A lot of curiosity is due 
to violated expectations: You become curious when you 
expect to see something and you see something else.” 

But Loewenstein adds that curiosity doesn’t always lead 
people to respond to a story. “When curiosity is satisfied, the 
result is generally disappointing,” he said. “The pleasure you 
get from getting information is incommensurate.” 

Applying the curiosity gap to serious news—the kind that 
comes without an inspirational or anger-inducing message— 
has in practice proven difficult. Readers were horrified when 


when he decided to increase organ donation using Face- 
book. Clicking a box simultaneously registered a user for the 
organ donor list and shared the act with friends—triggering 
a sweep of activity that increased organ donor enrollment 
in 44 states by a factor of 23, according to m1T Technology 
Review. Some of Upworthy’s most shared stories have led 
to action, but on a relatively modest scale, considering the 
number of views of each video. A video about a group of 
kids creating a renewable energy campaign attracted 1.6 mil- 
lion views and raised $150,000 for the kids’ campaign. It’s a 
far larger swath of money than the kids would’ve attracted 
without Upworthy, but small in comparison to the people 
that watched, shared, and did nothing. 

Even if Upworthy’s posts don’t trigger legions to action, 
the fact that they can trigger action at all is a powerful anti- 
dote to the filter bubble Pariser bemoaned in 2011. What 
Upworthy has proven is that understanding, and rigorously 





‘I was talking to students a couple of days ago about the question, 
“How do you make something go viral?” And it really struck me 
that this is not a question for me, this is a question for God.’ 


CNN briefly commandeered the strategy, tweeting “What 
state has the highest rate of rape in the country? It may sur- 
prise you,” and “14-year-old girl stabbed her little sister 40 
times, police say. The reason why will shock you.” 


IT’S TEMPTING TO THINK THAT THESE FORMULAS PROVIDE 

a fail-safe way to use the internet to pass along content. And 

yet even Upworthy admits that nothing is foolproof. “I was 

talking to students a couple of days ago about the question, 
‘How do you make something go viral?’” says Critchfield. 
“And it really struck me that this is not a question for me, this 

is a question for God. I cannot make something go viral from 

my sheer determination or will. The audience has to be there.” 

And even if Upworthy has found a formula to compel 

readers to share content, it doesn’t necessarily translate to 

those readers engaging in action. Some social scientists see 

reason to believe that supporting a cause publicly can make it 
less likely a person will participate in subsequent actions—an 

effect that translates to liking a Facebook page or sharing a 

Facebook group. “You're less likely to [give support] now that 
you’ve satisfied that need to look good to others,” says Kirk 

Kristofferson, a doctoral student in marketing at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia who recently published a paper 
looking at the effects of such digital “slacktivism.” 

That may be why the most successful efforts to produce 
true social engagement involve action and sharing in a single 
activity—an insight commandeered by Mark Zuckerberg 
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testing, the kinds of things that drive people to share content 
can turn that random behavior into something predictable. 
It’s a formula that can overcome Facebook’s algorithm and, 
in a way, act as its own algorithm—catering to our most base 
needs in order to commandeer attention. If Upworthy has 
figured out a formula for directing attention, they’ve figured 
out anew kind of formula—one that makes the content they 
choose to promote increasingly influential and important. 

It’s a force that might make Upworthy more powerful 
as it inches closer to producing its own content. In March 
Upworthy announced partnerships with news organizations 
like Climate Nexus and ProPublica. Though the details of 
the unions are still being ironed out, and will likely just 
involve cross-promotion of material, Upworthy isn’t rul- 
ing out branching into original content. Koechley said they 
are thinking of themselves as “Netflix”—gathering data and 
waiting to find holes in the market. 

“We approach it from a place of humility from the outset,” 
says Koechley. “We’ve spent some time looking at the great 
content other people have made and figuring out where it 
really connects with other people .... We’re really happy to 
wait for all the insights that we have from that before we say, 
‘Here’s a void and no one’s doing it? and then we'll step in.” 
He pauses. “And then we’ll do it with something as good as 
House of Cards.” cir 





ALEXIS SOBEL FITTS is an assistant editor at CJR. 


Part of the club 


Voice of San Diego’s membership model has once again earned the organization a place in the 
national spotlight. If the model succeeds in San Diego, can it succeed elsewhere? 


BY MICHAEL MEYER 


In August 2009, back when conferences on the future of American journalism were still urgent but 
no longer novel, a former city hall reporter named Scott Lewis sat on a roundtable at The Aspen 
Institute with former Secretary of State Madeleine Albright, then-Google Vice President of Search 
Marissa Mayer, and Knight Foundation cEo Alberto Ibargiien. Lewis had forgotten his sport coat but 
managed to buy one in town before greeting the eminences and settling in for the discussion, which 
focused on new models for local reporting. It had taken the collapse of the newspaper industry 


and the loss of more than 16,000 journalism jobs to make the 
health of local journalism a subject of national relevance, but 
now it was being discussed at the most elite levels of wealth 
and power. 

The crowd in Aspen believed Lewis might offer a way for- 
ward. At 32, he was the CEO of Voice of San Diego, one of the 
first digital nonprofit local news organizations in the country. 
Voice was launched in 2005, when newspapers were still 
strong, to augment what its founders viewed as underper- 
forming local media. As the recession hit and newsroom 
layoffs mounted, the innovative local experiment became a 
potential solution to a national panic. In 2008, Voice broke 
a story about a corrupt redevelopment agency that led to 
criminal charges against one developer. A few months later, 
The New York Times ran a front-page story about the small 
digital operation that was driving coverage of San Diego as 
the newspaper model collapsed. 

The Times story instantly made Voice a fixture of the 
national conversation, and Lewis and his staff were recruited 
into the effort to find new models for local reporting in 
communities throughout the country. “We were this digital 
operation that was doing the kind of investigative work that 
everybody was worried might disappear,” Lewis told me. 

“We just fit everybody’s narrative about what was going on.” 

Voice was an early champion of the idea that local 
accountability reporting might be best achieved with a non- 
profit model. It has been a close partner with foundations 


like Knight as they seek to build replicable models for non- 
profit local journalism, receiving numerous grants over the 
years with the hope that what works to sustain their report- 
ing in San Diego might work elsewhere. 

More than five years after it first entered the national spot- 
light, a stretch that’s included both triumphs and struggles, 
Voice is in the news once again, this time for championing 
the membership model as the best way forward for nonprofit 
local journalism. Memberships are the latest buzz across many 
swaths of online news, both national and-local, for-profit and 
nonprofit. On the national level, for-profit operations like Slate 
and Talking Points Memo entice members with perks such as 
exclusive content and the opportunity to interact with report- 
ers in online forums. On the local nonprofit level, memberships 
offer readers a chance to be part of the club sustaining a news 
operation for the good of the larger community, and work to 
cultivate a sense of intimacy through in-person interaction 
with reporters and member-exclusive community events. 

Since 2012, Voice has billed itself as a “member-based 
news organization.” Once focused almost exclusively on 
attracting five and six-figure contributions from founda- 
tions and high-dollar donors, Voice now invests considerable 
effort in getting San Diegans to chip in anywhere from $20 to 
$1000+ annually to support its reporting. The average dona- 
tion is about $100. Two years into the program, memberships 
account for about 15 percent of Voice’s annual revenue, earn- 
ing the organization about $200,000 in 2013. 
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All join in In return for their membership in Voice of San Diego, local residents are invited to attend periodic events that often take on an 
educational bent. The goal is to inform attendees while giving community members a platform to speak up. 


That is a meaningful amount for a small news opera- 
tion, but Voice has bigger plans. Lewis and his staff say that 
membership isn’t just one more piece of the revenue pie 
for struggling nonprofits, but will be the growth engine 
for their finances and the key to their relationship with 
San Diego residents. Earlier this year, Voice and MinnPost, 
another leading local news nonprofit, received a $1.2 mil- 
lion grant from the Knight Foundation with the goal of tri- 
pling their membership roles by the end of 2016. Knight 
hopes the program will prove that memberships and small 
donations should be an area of focus for local news non- 
profits in other communities. 

But the membership model faces numerous challenges, 
chief among them whether even an ideal marketplace like 
San Diego, with its large population of affluent and news 
literate potential donors, can fund the kind of growth that 
has eluded Voice since its founding. Nine years after its 
launch, Voice’s newsroom has yet to break double digits 
(and most of its reporters have yet to turn 30), and its inves- 
tigative capacity is hampered by the need to produce daily 
content for its website. Still, Voice’s near-decade of survival 
is amajor achievement in its own right. It’s an organization 
that’s become skilled at learning lessons the hard way—with 
its membership efforts as the latest example. That’s just the 
kind of underdog story a bunch of San Diegans with a hun- 
dred bucks to spare might get behind. 
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VOICE’S JOURNALISM VALIDATES THE NATIONAL ATTENTION, 
but the key to its newsworthiness was always its business 
model—even before it had one. Voice’s funding for its first 
year of operation in came exclusively from a $354,399 gift 
from a local venture capitalist named Buzz Woolley, who 
had been so angered by the local press’ lax oversight of city 
government that he decided to found an alternative news 
outlet. Among other omissions, the daily San Diego Union- 
Tribune failed to uncover a pension crisis that nearly bank- 
rupted the city. Lewis was only 29 when he and a former 
colleague named Andrew Donohue, who was 27, took the 
helm of the nascent venture in late 2005. In that first year the 
organization’s ambitions were more journalistic than finan- 
cial. Woolley later told the people at Knight that it would 
not have made sense “to go around with hat in hand to raise 
money for something no one had ever done before.” 

“There was never really any appropriate metric to gauge 
success,” Donohue, who left Voice in 2012 and is now a senior 
editor at the Center for Investigative Reporting, told me. It 
wasn’t clear how many readers a niche local politics web- 
site should have in 2005. And it wasn’t even clear how many 
stories such a site should be producing, or when they would 
be published. The production schedule for the staff of four 
journalists resembled that of a newspaper, with a single batch 
of stories going live each morning. Lewis and Donohue were 
two twenty-somethings still a bit in disbelief that they were 





in charge of a nonprofit, enjoying the freedom of running a 
shop with a clear journalistic mission and ambitions but no 
heavy burden of expectation, occasionally holding push-up 
contests in the office. As Donohue put it, “There was no ‘let’s 
save journalism’ or anything like that. We were just trying to 
do some good stories that weren’t being done in San Diego.” 

The Times story changed expectations considerably. Liam 
Dillon left the Naples Daily News in Florida to report on city 
hall for Voice that summer. When he arrived, he was surprised 
to see news outlets around the country writing “the exact same 
story, the exact same way, a year later.” For better and worse, 
Voice’s efforts were now scrutinized both nationally and locally 
as part of the broader effort to find a new model for local news. 
As the national attention made clear, Voice was expected to do 
more than supplement an underperforming news market. It 
had to find a way to be a pillar of that market, to engage and 
serve as a voice for a greater swath of the community, and to 


It was a confluence that underscored Voice’s importance, 
and its fragility. Voice’s readership realized that, as Lewis put 
it, there wasn’t “a magic funding source” keeping the orga- 
nization afloat. And the staff at Voice recognized that they 
hadn’t done a particularly good job of making readers aware 
of how they could help—and that giving readers a clear way 
to support the organization was key to their survival. As Dil- 
lon put it, “Any illusions about money not being something 
that we should all be concerned about were shattered.” 


IN A WAY, THE LAYOFFS WERE THE BIRTHING PAINS OF 
Voice’s membership program. The idea was in the works 
before the layoffs, but that difficult period underscores the 
program’s logic: People who care about a news organiza- 
tion might appreciate the chance to further its efforts, and 
should be asked to do so long before things get desperate. 
As Lewis says frequently on the conference circuit, “Over- 





Faced with layoffs and sinking finances, Voice of San Diego 
searched for answers and then hit on an idea. Why not ask 
the public to pull out their checkbooks and pitch in? 


find a way to do this long-term. This was not the set of expecta- 
tions that Voice had started out with. It was a set of expecta- 
tions that essentially came down to money—the question of 
how to fund an organization of real size and longevity. 

“We weren’t thoughtful about the future of long-term 
revenue,” Lewis told me. “We were getting grants whose 
life expectancy we didn’t understand.” Voice had used those 
grants—the most tangible upside of the national profile—to 
help fuel what Lewis counts as a major period of editorial 
success during which he and Donohue launched a series of 
new products that have been key to the organization’s sur- 
vival, attracting loyal readers who could become potential 
members. A Morning Report email blast made the site’s 
content part of a core group of readers’ daily routine. And a 
partnership with the local nBc affiliate that had long served 
to get Voice’s reporters in front of a larger audience grew into 
a formal relationship that provided the nc affiliate with fre- 
quent on-air content featuring Voice’s brand of accountability 
journalism, and Voice with a new revenue stream. 

Those products helped increase Voice’s relevance, but rev- 
enues were heading in the opposite direction. In 2010, what 
was supposed to be a five-year grant from a local community 
foundation ended after two years. By the end of 2011, Voice 
still hadn’t managed to make up for the lost revenue, and 
Lewis and Donohue were forced to layoff two of their seven 
reporters, as well as the site’s only photographer. Around 
the same time, a local real estate developer named Doug 
Manchester bought the Union-Tribune. The New York Times 
would later accuse Manchester of using the paper as “a bro- 
chure for his various interests,” both political and financial. 


whelmingly [our donors} don’t say they give us money, they 
say they pay for a service they feel that they owe money for. 
One of the things I’m most frustrated with is newspapers 
that say people won’t pay for the service they provide, when 
in fact they’ve never asked.” 

In September 2011, Lewis hired Mary Walter-Brown, a 
former San Diego TV news producer, as Voice’s first VP of 
advancement and engagement. Walter-Brown had spent 
nearly a decade working in marketing for nonprofits after 
leaving journalism, and was tasked with raising awareness of 
Voice’s mission in San Diego while also bringing a workable 
long-term strategy to its finances. 

In asense, Walter-Brown’s job was to find a way to trans- 
late Voice’s relevance to San Diegans into actual earned 
revenue, a job that began with educating readers about the 
organization’s structure and needs. A survey she conducted 
of the site’s readers found that even some of the site’s most 
frequent readers were unaware that Voice was a nonprofit 
accepting donations. In the past, those readers who had 
donated in small amounts had been labeled members, but 
there was no clear idea of what being a “member” of Voice 
of San Diego meant. In retrospect, this was a profound over- 
sight. Why be a member of something you don’t understand? 

She began to define member benefits, the most fundamen- 
tal of which was simply the label “member,” a label donors 
now would lose if they didn’t re-up every year. Beyond that, 
member benefits included admission to live events, from 
topical discussions on San Diego’s education system or 
police department to more entertainment-oriented affairs 
like an arts and culture presentation (complete with alcohol 
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sponsor) called Meeting of the Minds. The process of defin- 
ing what the member experience should be reshaped Voice’s 
identity. Just as any major story produced by Voice is a part 
of its identity, so too were these events. At its heart, the mem- 
bership program is about making a connection with readers 
that’s emotional as well as financial. 

Secking that more intimate connection with a core group 
of consumers has also shaped the site’s coverage. Making local 
readers feel that youre their news organization means cover- 
ing the sorts of stories they feel are most important—and the 
growth of the membership model depends on serving that role 
for as many readers as possible. This is why Voice’s expan- 
sion plans prioritize coverage of new topics and new parts of 
San Diego County over deepening resources and investigative 
capacity for city hall and other areas the site already covers. 
It’s notable that while membership models have made strides 
in funding daily accountability reporting, major philanthropy 
remains the most feasible funding source for deep investi- 
gative coverage. Dillon describes the effort to produce daily 
content and pursue long-term investigative projects with a 
small staff as a “constant battle,” and it’s a battle the growth 
of the membership program is not poised to alleviate. Lewis 
acknowledged to me, “to get the number of people we need 
into the fold, we’re going to have to cover more things. We’re 
going to have to reach more people, basically.” 

At the start of the membership program in 2012, Voice set a 
goal of reaching 5,000 members by the end of the year, which 
would mean signing up about 4,000 San Diegans. This proved 
far more difficult than expected. They succeeded in increas- 
ing revenue from memberships by more than 80 percent, 
to a total of more than $200,000, but the pool of individual 
donors increased by only 300, leaving a total of 1,311 mem- 
bers. This speaks to a mixed blessing of Voice’s membership 
model: Although aimed at cultivating a broad array of small 
donors across San Diego, the people chipping in and gaining 
the “member” label are typically a wealthy niche. As Walter- 
Brown explains, “Somebody who comes in at $35 this year and 
is passionate and engaged might jump to $500 next year. One 
guy who gave us $500 in 2010 gave us $10,000 this year. When 
1 talk about the importance of cultivating membership it is not 
just for those $35 donors, it is what they could become.” All 
the in-person interaction through member events is proving 
effective at getting current members to invest more in Voice’s 
efforts, both emotionally and financially. 

Michael Maness, the VP of journalism and media innova- 
tion at the Knight Foundation, points out that the kind of peo- 
ple most inclined to become members of organizations like 
Voice are not necessarily the site’s core readers, but instead 
civic-minded types who feel that they should give to an orga- 
nization that is there for the good of the greater community, 
the same way they might give to a museum or the opera. 

Analogies to these large cultural institutions inspire Lewis, 
and also represent how far he has to go. “We haven’t achieved 
true scale,” he told me. “We could be a lot bigger than we actu- 
ally are. If you think about it, we are a cultural institution. As 
far as interest and impact, it’s comparable in some ways to a 
museum or a theater or an opera as far as its value and influ- 
ence in the culture.” Many of those organizations in San Diego 
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run at the $10 million to $15 million level, anumber that would 
vastly increase Voice’s presence and investigative capability. At 
the moment, though, it’s stuck below $1.5 million. Lewis is 
confident that, as Voice matures, it will get closer to those 
numbers. “Just staying at our current size would be kind of a 
yearly slog that I don’t know that I’m interested in,” he says. 

If a nonprofit in a community like San Diego faces these 
challenges of scale, they will likely be even more severe 
nationally. Paul Bass, who runs the nonprofit New Haven 
Independent, told me that it wouldn’t make sense for him to 
focus heavily on a membership program in his market, which 
is relatively small and poor. The Texas Tribune doesn’t focus 
heavily on membership for the opposite reason: It has the 
benefit of serving the state with the most millionaires in the 
country, and also resides in Austin, where plenty of money is 
sloshing around trying to be a part of the state’s public policy 
debate. As Kevin Davis, the executive director of the Inves- 
tigative News Network told me: “The problem is when you 
are covering people or committees that simply are unable 
or cannot afford to support the news and information they 
need. So if you talk about undocumented immigrants, you’re 
talking about people of color, membership becomes much 
harder because, again, not everybody you're trying to inform 
can give you the money to help sustain you. And to me, that’s 
where philanthropy will be needed on an ongoing basis.” 

Steven Waldman, who wrote the Information Needs of 
Communities report for the Fcc, points out another limitation 
of memberships. “If you look at public radio, the biggest, most 
successful ones are in New York, Boston, Chicago. The cities 
that are able to sustain a mix of affluent individual donors, 
smaller donors, and foundations. And I don’t think it’s worked 
as well in poorer communities. Also, if you’re in a poor com- 
munity, the scarce philanthropic resources have a lot of needs 
they’re trying to cover. They’re trying to do basic human ser- 
vices, and hunger, and healthcare. So in some of those cities 
it may be a tougher sell to say, ‘you should put some of your 
precious philanthropic resources into journalism’ ” 

Just as there were no clear benchmarks for Voice’s success 
when it launched nearly a decade ago, there are no clear mile- 
stones for when it will have achieved financial sustainability. 
The organization is currently at 28 percent foundation sup- 
port, 45 percent major donors, 15 percent individual donors, 
and 12 percent community and corporate sponsors. It would 
like to get to a point where each pillar represents 25 percent 
of the budget, and any one could fall off without creating the 
upheaval that occurred in 2011, when the organization lost 
its innocence, but gained a clear path forward. Regardless of 
whether it will succeed, that in itself is an achievement. 

“Our business model is about engagement,” Lewis told 
me. “At the very end of the day, our business model and our 
mission are exactly the same. We have to do it so well that 
people love us and want to pay us, right? The problem is, that 
love and that connection is tough to maintain. We can’t try 
to please everyone, but we’ve got to do something that a lot 
of people respect and like and want to preserve. That’s going 
to be interesting.” cur 


MICHAEL MEYER Is a CJR staff writer. 


Bloomberg’s folly 


The backstory is about to be told 


BY HOWARD W. FRENCH 


For foreign correspondents in China, breaking stories that the censored Chinese press can’t 
touch has long been a core part of the mission. 4 In the recent past, this often happened via 
behind-the-scenes cooperation: Stymied Chinese investigative journalists discretely shared 
details with foreign counterparts, reasoning that at least the news would be on the record some- 


where, and with a bit of luck, word might eventually filter back into China. 4] I was the occa- 
sional beneficiary of this sort of thing during six years of reporting from China for The New York 


Times, from 2003 to 2008. When censorship made it impos- 
sible for local reporters to write about modern slave labor 
in the brick-making industry, for instance, local reporters 
passed along information to me and other foreign correspon- 
dents in the hopes that international coverage would blow 
the story open. And it did. 

In 2012, though, this newsgathering model itself was 
blown away. Against the backdrop of a once-a-decade lead- 
ership transition in China, three big American news organi- 
zation, one after the other, began breaking historic ground 
with original investigative work, ground on which no one in 
the Chinese media, however plucky, had ever dared to tread. 

This new wave of extraordinary American reporting was 
far more than coincidence, but the result of fierce competi- 
tion between news organizations over a critical story: politi- 
cal maneuvering and corruption at the highest levels of the 
Chinese political system—a subject that had traditionally 
been almost entirely hidden from the world. 

The competition would yield unprecedented scrutiny for 
Chinese political and economic elites and a new cornucopia 
of information for readers. And it would tip one news orga- 
nization into crisis from which it has not yet emerged. 

Two of these organizations, The Wall Street Journal and 
The New York Times, were already long-established leaders 
of international reporting. Between them, they had racked 
up six Pulitzer Prizes for International Reporting from 
China alone. By comparison, the third player, Bloomberg 


News, a wing of financial-data giant Bloomberg LP, was an 
upstart. And yet it was Bloomberg, with its reporting on the 
immense, shadowy fortunes of close relatives of the incom- 
ing Chinese president, Xi Jinping, that many people who 
follow China closely believe broke the most ground and 
deserved the news industry’s greatest plaudits. 

When it was instead the Times that won a Pulitzer from 
China—yet again—in 2013, Bloomberg reporters and editors 
described an immense letdown. But they were rallied by the 
company’s editor in chief, Matthew Winkler, who urged the 
China staff to keep its competitive fires stoked. According to 
one employee, he wrote to the team that produced the work 
on Xi, calling their reporting “fabulous stuff,” adding, “we'll 
just keep going.” 

Encouragement like this quickly led to another long-term 
reporting effort into the morass of political corruption at 
China’s highest levels. In a stroke, Bloomberg was becoming 
an important player in international news—and now, just as 
suddenly, it has tainted its corporate identity and journalism 
brand to a degree that could last for years. All because of its 
China coverage. 

The crisis blew into public view last November when The 
New York Times, followed by the Financial Times and others, 
reported that a big, new enterprise project from Bloomberg, 
said to have documented an extensive web of corrupt ties 
between one of China’s wealthiest businessmen and elite 
politicians, had been spiked at an unusually late stage in the 
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Top dog Matthew Winkler, editor in chief and co-founder of Bloomberg News, right, and Howard Buffett, president of the Howard 
G. Buffett Foundation and son of billionaire Warren Buffett, left, listen during a panel discussion on women in the media in 2011. 


editing process. The reported spike came after an exten- 
sively footnoted version of the story had been fact-checked 
and pored over by company lawyers, and after members of 
the reporting team had been praised internally for yet more 
stellar work. The Times reported that Winkler, in a confer- 
ence call with reporters, defended the decision not to pub- 
lish the story by likening the situation to the need for self- 
censorship by foreign bureaus in Nazi Germany to preserve 
their ability to continue reporting there. That reasoning was 
controversial enough, but a Bloomberg executive would later 
let slip a motive that was even more problematic. 

Like a car wreck in slow motion, the team that produced 
this work began falling apart. In November 2013, days 
after the first Times story, Bloomberg abruptly suspended 
Michael Forsythe, a lead writer on the China investigative 
work whom the company appeared to blame for leaking 
details about the killing of the latest project. Forsythe, who 
had faced death threats in China for his earlier work on Xi, 
has since left the company and joined The New York Times 
in Hong Kong. He declined to speak for this story, citing a 
non-disclosure agreement with Bloomberg. 

The crackup continued over the next few months. The 
disbanding of Bloomberg’s Projects and Investigation team, 
which had done much of the groundbreaking China work, 
soon followed, as would the resignations of two senior 
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editors, deeply involved in the projects, including Amanda 
Bennett, a top enterprise editor. 

The defining moment, however, the one that has dealt 
the deepest shock to Bloomberg and may affect it for years, 
was a widely reported speech by the company’s chairman, 
Peter T. Grauer, who in March said, in effect, that Bloomberg 
had gotten carried away with its investigative journalism in 
China to the detriment of its true vocation: selling computer- 
ized terminals that provide financial information. 

“We have about 50 journalists in the market, primar- 
ily writing stories about the local business and economic 
environment,” Grauer said in answer to a questioner after a 
speech at the Asia Society in Hong Kong. “You’re all aware 
that every once in a while we wander a little bit away from 
that and write stories that we probably may have kind of 
rethought—should have rethought.” 

During his Hong Kong visit, according to people present, 
Grauer had also told the bureau there that the company’s 
sales team had been forced to do a “heroic job” repairing 
the company’s relations with Chinese officials following the 
Xi Jinping story. He warned the Bloomberg staff that the 
company would “be straight back in the shit-box” in China 
if “we were to do anything like that again,” one source said. 

Since the start of the crisis, Bloomberg had rejected the 
charge that it spiked its China team’s work, instead claiming 





vaguely that it was simply not ready for publication. Grauer’s 
comments, both public and to the newsroom, put a new cast 
on the matter and inspired new resignations, notably by Ben 
Richardson, a Hong Kong-based editor-at-large and the only 
Bloomberg journalist to publicly protest management’s han- 
dling of the story. “Clearly, there needs to be a robust debate 
about how the media engages with China,” Richardson wrote 
in an email to the journalism news website Romenesko. “That 
debate isn’t happening at Bloomberg” 

At a minimum,.Grauer’s comments exposed a struggle 
over cultural identity and mission, one that threatens investi- 
gatiye journalism. In the meantime, Bloomberg faces a steep 
climb to earn back its credibility in China, never mind the 
kind of prestige that comes from competing for Pulitzers. 

“T don’t feel proud of working for Bloomberg now,’ said 
one reporter who had participated in the China efforts 
and has so far remained at the company. In December, the 
reporter removed from his table a letter of commendation 
he had received from Winkler and took it out of its frame. “I 
was ashamed of it.” 

A step away from Bloomberg’s troubles, something far 
larger is at stake: the ongoing struggle between authoritarian 
China, an incipient superpower, and the international media 
over control of news in a country that is not only the world’s 
most populous but will soon be its largest economy. Lately, 
China has been rocked by yet another instance of high-level 
political intrigue, centering on the former head of internal 
security, Zhou Yongkang, until recently a member of the 
Politburo’s powerful Standing Committee and now under 
house arrest. The anticipated prosecution of Zhou will test 
China’s ability to control the narrative about official corup- 
tion in the country, particularly if the international media 
continues to take an investigative approach to coverage. 

To be sure, Bloomberg has more to lose in China than 
other media companies. The market is crucial to Bloomberg’s 
core business of leasing $2,000-a-month data terminals to 
financial services firms, a more lucrative business than tra- 
ditional media models of selling ads and subscriptions. What 
is more, at virtually the same time that crisis was erupting at 
Bloomberg, company executives were discussing the creation 
of anew, Chinese-language Bloomberg.com website, accord- 
ing to email correspondence shared with me by people privy 
to this effort. As Grauer said during his moment of public 
candor in Hong Kong: “We have to be there.” 

But, all news organizations have a big financial stake 
in China. 

What may be most critically at issue is the fate of any 
independent muckraking reporting from China, a recent 
innovation born of intense competition between rival Ameri- 
can news organizations just two years ago. 

To understand why this is so, one must first unravel the 
complicated story of how Bloomberg put its investigative 
effort in China together in the first place, and how it ulti- 
mately fell apart. 

The narrative begins not with Bloomberg but rather 
with The Wall Street Journal’s coverage of a man named 
Bo Xilai, an ambitious former Politburo member and party 
leader whose removal from office in early 2012 and eventual 


imprisonment brought grave embarrassment to China. A 
charismatic, attention-loving figure in a country where most 
leaders cultivate bland public personas, Bo was brought 
down for a constellation of reasons. Notable was the fact 
that his wife was convicted of murdering a British business 
associate. But he also courted reprisal for challenging the 
Chinese status quo and for using his power to benefit his 
business interests and those of associates. 

Week after week, as the Bo Xilai crisis unfolded, begin- 
ning in February 2012, the Journal seemed to produce the 
most original and revealing work on the subject, and the per- 
sistence of this trend seemed to drive the competition batty. 

The Bo saga also represented a major watershed for the 
topic of high-level official corruption in China and seemed to 
open the door to more reporting. But there was an important 
caveat: Bo was on the outs with Chinese authorities. For the 
Chinese state, Bo was fair game. 

While Bo may have seemed an isolated case for Chinese 
authorities, for the Chinese public, and for many foreign 
reporters covering the country, he became a symbol of a 
vastly larger problem that had gripped China as the country 
had grown increasingly wealthy and globalized: the rampant 
use of political power as a means of self-enrichment. 

Beaten repeatedly on the Bo story, Bloomberg and the 
Times pushed hard on the theme of corruption, both choos- 
ing one top-level political figure a piece to illustrate the 
problem. A cornerstone of the argument that Bloomberg 
deserved the Pulitzer that the Times eventually won is the 
fact that the news agency chose the most ambitious target— 
the highest figure in the entire Chinese political system, Xi 
Jinping, the incoming president, about whom little of any 
particularly revealing nature was previously known. 

“We were having our arse handed to us, and Mike said, well 
what we should do is follow the money,” said Ben Richardson, 
the British, Hong Kong-based former editor-at-large who quit 
the company in March. The Mike he referred to was Michael 
Forsythe, the lead writer for Bloomberg of what would become 
its Xi Jinping story, as well as the lead writer for the broader 
subsequent China corruption investigative story whose appar- 
ent cancellation would unleash Bloomberg’s folly a year later. 

“T remember a conversation in a pub, three editors sitting 
there” Richardson continued. “We came to the conclusion that 
we should stop trying to look where the Journal and the Times 
were looking, Xi is fair game .... That is why we started looking 
at Xi Jinping. [The decision] wasn’t top-down, it was organic. 
There was one point where we actually wondered whether 
they were going to let us run it. 1 wondered whether they knew 
what they were really doing, what the consequences were. 
There was a certain amount of bravado involved, though. It 
made the senior management feel good. I think they had no 
idea what they were getting into, though, and it wasn’t until 
they had been in the shit-box [i.e., subjected to Chinese repri- 
sals] for several months that they figured it out.” 

Another participant in the reporting said that while Hong 
Kong’s Ming Pao newspaper had done the first detailed 
reporting on high-level elite corruption involving Bo Xilai, 
Bloomberg was the first foreign news agency to touch 
the Xi Jinping family’s business interests and thus broke 
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completely new ground. “We got exclusive stuff, and that 
really got people excited,” he added. 

Indeed, the work was an international sensation, all the 
more so because Bloomberg had traditionally not been a 
player in the field of in-depth reporting on the subject. 

“Bloomberg’s core competency was in sort of reading 
bond prospectuses, and they had never done anything like 
this before” in China, said Richard McGregor, a former Bei- 
jing bureau chief for the Financial Times and author of a 
book about Chinese politics, The Party. “1 think that is the 
most amazing reporting on the Chinese leadership we have 
seen, maybe ever. Reporting on Chinese politics was, in my 
experience, a bit like ancient history. You get a little strand 
here, a little bit there, and maybe long after the fact you can 
begin to make something of it. This was totally different, and 
the beauty of it is that the Bloomberg model is like a cookie 
cutter that can be applied to any Chinese leader.” 

What McGregor called the cookie-cutter approach 
involved tracing the holdings of relatives of Chinese leaders 
back to Hong Kong, where their companies are frequently 
registered. It is a trick that begins with assembling a fam- 
ily tree and then converting the clan members’ names into 
Cantonese, the language of Hong Kong. 

A Bloomberg reporter told me that staffers involved in 
the China investigative work had briefed reporters in the 
company’s other bureaus, especially in Russia, to help them 


apply the same methods. 


The Times’ investigative work also involved sophisticated 
forensic accounting techniques and was extraordinary by 
any measure, but its target of choice was China’s outgoing 
prime minister, Wen Jiabao, a figure of far less power than 
an incoming president, whose family had been the subject of 
rumors of serious corruption for more than a decade. What 
is more, Bloomberg’s groundbreaking reporting on the Xi 
family came months before the Times would weigh in on 
the Wen clan. 

Intimations of major repercussions for Bloomberg were 
not long in coming, and indeed began arriving on its door- 
step even prior to publication. Once work on the Xi Jin- 
ping story was nearly complete, Bloomberg contacted the 
Chinese foreign ministry to seek its response to the article. 
Among other things, Chinese officials were told, Bloomberg 
reporting would state that Xi’s extended clan had accumu- 
lated business interests in minerals, real estate, and mobile- 
phone equipment, and included investments in companies 
with total assets of $376 million. 

There are a variety of accounts of what ensued, but all of 
them agree that unknown to reporters at the time, high-level 
Bloomberg officials had meetings with the then-Chinese 
ambassador to Washington, Zhang Yesui, and later with 
another Chinese diplomat in New York. 

Although there are minor differences in details given by 
three people who were close to the situation inside Bloom- 
berg, the gist of these conversations was similar. According 
to one informant, Ambassador Zhang told Matthew Win- 
kler, the news agency’s editor in chief, “If Bloomberg pub- 
lishes this story, bad things will happen for Bloomberg in 
China. If Bloomberg does not publish the story, good things 
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will happen for Bloomberg.” Winkler is said to have replied 
tersely, “I’m running the story.” 

Shortly afterwards, Peter Grauer, Bloomberg’s chairman, 
and the company’s chief executive, Daniel L. Doctoroff, met 
with a Chinese official in New York, and a similar Chinese 
line, invoking carrots and sticks, was used. Two informants 
said that after hearing the implied threat, Doctoroff replied, 

“Mr. Ambassador, you don’t understand. If we don’t publish 
this story, it will be bad for our business.” According to yet 
another account, Doctoroff’s answer was even more decisive. 
He said, in effect, that Bloomberg would be out of business 
as a news provider if it suppressed its own reporting. , 

But people close to the Bloomberg reporting say that, for 
all the bravado expressed by Bloomberg officials, the Chi- 
nese warnings seemed to have a chilling effect. 

Around that very time, participants in a lengthy confer- 
ence call say that at least one senior company executive, Doc- 
toroff, began speaking with reporters and editors about the 
Xi story, insisting on changes in wording that ultimately soft- 
ened its impact. Most of these changes involved the way the 
story would characterize the Xi family assets. “Just before 
the story published,” one person said, “the wall between the 
news and the business side broke down,” adding that some 
on the reporting team were badly shaken by this. 

Bloomberg officials, including Grauer, Doctoroff, and 
Winkler, were approached for an interview for this article 
and asked via email specifically about their encounter with 
Chinese diplomats and about whether business interests 
trumped journalism in the company’s decision-making. 

Grauer did not reply. A spokesman for the company 
declined comment for Doctoroff. Winkler responded, mean- 
while, “Thank you for your interest. I’ll come back to you on 
your question.” When a corporate spokesperson, Ty Trippet, 
followed up later by telephone, however, as he explained, “to 
talk about talking,” he said, “given we’re not really sure what 
you're trying to say, I’m not sure how much help I can be of 
in providing people to speak with.” In the end, no one from 
Bloomberg responded to questions for this article. 

Meanwhile, just prior to publication, Forsythe, the lead 
writer on the pending Xi article, who was then based in Bei- 
jing with his family, began receiving death threats. The first of 
these was indirectly conveyed via a China scholar at Columbia 
University who was passing along a conversation he had heard 
from a Chinese acquaintance, saying vaguely that Forsythe 
had better watch out. Later, Forsythe received a similar mes- 
sage relayed via a foreign press colleague in Beijing. 

“What was extremely upsetting to me was that when we 
started getting death threats, Bloomberg told us that we 
were not allowed to speak about it,” said Leta Hong Fincher, 
a China scholar who is married to Forsythe. She contrasted 
the way that Bloomberg handled reported pressure from 
Chinese authorities with the response of The New York Times 
afew months later, after its prize-winning work from China 
was published. The Times had spoken forthrightly about the 
challenges of doing hard-hitting reporting in China, while 
Bloomberg sought to muffle discussion, she said. 

Both companies have faced bans on their products in 
China since their groundbreaking investigative work. 


For the Times, it has meant the blocking of a costly new 
Chinese language website, whose primary market is in China, 
and difficulties obtaining residency visas for its reporters, 
especially for new reporters rotating into the country as 
older hands leave. 

The differing interests in the market seem to have dic- 
tated differing responses to official pressure. In particular, 
Fincher cited a December 2013 column by the public editor, 
Margaret Sullivan, which presented the Times’ attitude as 
stoicism in the face of difficulties like these and quoted the 
newspaper’s publisher, Arthur Sulzberger Jr., as saying that 
the Times “doesn’t flinch.” 

Fincher said that Bloomberg has threatened legal action 
against her, but unlike her husband she is not bound by any 
confidentiality agreement. The Sullivan column appeared 
shortly after reports that Bloomberg had killed its big new 
investigative project. 





effective cancellation of the story. Everyone interviewed for 
this article said that Bloomberg had been careful not to leave 
anyone’s fingerprints on that decision. One of them said, 
however, “you cannot overestimate the close ties between 
news executives and sales people at Bloomberg.” 

The officials didn’t provide substantive explanations— 
beyond Winkler’s expressed fear of Bloomberg journalists 
being expelled—for why the story wasn’t being published, 
and in public even denied that it had been spiked at all. They 
insisted simply that it “wasn’t ready.” 

“There hasn’t ever been any clear explanation of what 
went wrong,” said one reporter who spoke on condition of 
anonymity. Richardson, the ex-editor-at-large, said while 
some reporting remained—concerned Chinese parties had 
not yet been given a chance to respond, for instance—the 
excuse that the story “wasn’t ready” was a meaningless tech- 
nicality, essentially a dodge. 


Like a car wreck in slow 
motion, the Bloomberg 
team that produced the 
investigative work began 
falling apart. 


Bowing down Animated characters in an online video cartoon mocking 
Bloomberg’s handling of the investigative reporting on Chinese Party officials. 
The video was produced by Next Media, a Hong Kong company critical of the 
Chinese Communist Party. 


In retrospect, people who worked on the new Bloomberg 
enterprise project say that the breakdown in the wall between 
news and business on the Xi Jinping story a year earlier looks 
very much like a dry run for the handling of their new work. 
Senior company officials again got involved with the story in 
its late stages of preparation, but this time to far more dramatic 
effect. According to a mid-October email exchange whose con- 
tent was shared with me, this happened after an executive with 
a global investment bank with business in China remarked to a 
Bloomberg sales agent on the recent slowness of the company’s 
terminal data from China, mentioning that he had heard that 
Bloomberg was about to drop another investigative “bomb- 
shell” about the country. China’s censors often slow internet 
traffic when they are on guard for politically sensitive events. 
Other sources suggested that Bloomberg executives, and peo- 
ple in sales in particular, may have become concerned about 
the pending project even before this conversation. 

A member of the Bloomberg team that was working on 
the pending story told me that a senior editor had told him 
he then received a call from sales “asking what was going 
on.” From there, things proceeded very quickly toward an 


Richardson said the disbanding Projects and Investiga- 
tions team and the downsizing or repurposing of another 
group that had done enterprise work, and the departure 
of Bennett, didn’t bode well for future investigative work 
at Bloomberg. “If you allow these sorts of things to hap- 
pen, one thing is sure: You’re not going to have enough 
resources to do the kind of stories that we did in 2012,” 
he said. , 

Several days after our initial email exchange, Winkler, the 
editor in chief, wrote back to provide his sole quote for this 
account. “I’m proud of our reporting and our work speaks 
for itself,” it read. 

Asked via email if that applied to the now apparently dead 
second investigative take on high-level corruption in China, 
Winkler replied, “The statement covers our work.” Gur 


HOWARD W. FRENCH is an associate professor at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Journalism. From 2003 to 2008, he was the 
Shanghai bureau chief of The New York Times. His latest book, China’s 
Second Continent: How a Million Migrants are Building a New 
Empire in Africa, will be released this May. He is currently writing a 
book about the geopolitics of East Asia. 
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The light in Beirut 


Up against a wall, waiting to die on a late afternoon in August 1982, 
a journalist’s life stops and then starts over 


BY STEPHEN FRANKLIN 


This story is being co-published by cur and by TheBigRoundtable.com, 
anew digital site for narrative journalism. 


right, bright light. So bright it blinds me. The man 

with the rifle, who is about to kill me, has me stand- 

ing up against the wall. 1 can’t stop fixating on the 
light. I can’t do anything: Can’t bend. Can’t run. Can’t do 
anything. 

So this is how it ends? Strange. I am young. Shouldn’t I 
have more time? 

It’s not the burning yellow sunlight, but an intense white 
light that distracts me most as I wait here on this miserable, 
stinking, war-pocked street of bombed-out buildings in 
bombed-out West Beirut. 

I’m the afternoon show for a crowd of people waiting to 
see somebody beside themselves get blown away. 

1 wait here just up the hill from a pile of rotting food and 
garbage, standing next to a partially collapsed, bullet-riddled 
wall. Waiting my turn. 

My suitcase is at my side, where I dropped it in the dirt. I 
am facing a short, plump, balding gunman in need of a shave. 
He is pointing a high-powered rifle at my chest. 

1 guess I'll die soon. Bullets. I'll tumble backwards. Maybe 
forwards. Who knows. I’ve never done this before. When it’s 
over, | imagine that they will leave me here with the rest of 
the blood-splashed vestiges of war that fill this part of Beirut. 

It is another gate to hell here: the last checkpoint on the 
way in or out of besieged, maddened, and desperate West 
Beirut. I am a reporter. It is August 1982. 

The day | arrived, a middle-aged Lebanese man told me 
of seeing a man run out into the street after an Israeli bomb- 
ing attack hit his house and killed a member of his family. 
The man slit the throat of the first person who passed by— 
an Arab, it turned out, just like the enraged man, an Arab 
trapped in the vise of war. “He was crazy from the war,” the 
Lebanese man said. “War is crazy. Be careful.” 

1 try to seem calm. But I feel a shiver, and the scene in 
front of me is fading out quickly because I am fixating on the 
white light coming from nowhere and everywhere. 
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It floods out the callous jerk in the camouflage military 
jacket facing me. The more I focus on it, the more buttons 
and wheels shut down in my head. 

Click. Reason. 

Click. Strategy. 

Click. 

As the wheels turn off, I feel like I am in a swoon. I am 
not sweating. I seem to be breathing regularly. A few nights 
ago, when the fighting in the street got really violent here, I 
had trouble catching my breath in the basement of the low- 
budget hotel where I and a few other journalists were wait- 
ing it out. But I am not struggling to breathe now, and I am 
not shaking either. I’m glad for that. 

1 had faced a situation like this before, at a Syrian bor- 
der checkpoint not long ago. My body shook so much then, 
despite my desperate efforts to stop it. The soldiers insisted 
we were Israelis, or that we were working with the Israelis, 
because our passports didn’t show how we had entered 
Jordan on the way to Syria. We had, in fact, come from 
Israel. But foolishly we—myself and two colleagues—had 
no idea that the lack of an entry stamp to Jordan would 
make us suspect. 

Naive journalists. First-timers to war. 

On that day, I remember looking outside and seeing a bus 
whose markings showed it was bound for Istanbul. I fanta- 
sized about leaping through the window, rushing to the bus 
and yelling in Turkish for them to save me. My Turkish was 
so good then, from my days as a US Peace Corps volunteer 
there, that the escape plan came almost naturally to me. Ulti- 
mately, hours later, the Syrians walked us to the border and 
drew the narrow, wooden gate down behind us. In the total 
darkness, they ordered us to walk back to Jordan. 

Hours after that all-night confrontation with Syrian sol- 
diers, 1 could not shake the feeling of being and acting so 
vulnerable. I was horribly ashamed of my fear, and worse, 
realizing that I had been out of control. 
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But for all the hours I cowered before the bluffing bullies, 
for all the time we stood there in that small room with only 
a single window, our faces lit by a naked light bulb while 
young soldiers shook their guns in our faces—for all that, the 
Syrians never said they wished to kill us, not like the gunman 
now says he wants to do to me. 


WHILE I HAVE TIME, I AM SILENTLY SAYING GOODBYE TO 
my wife, Suzanne, and my young son, Noah, and my daughter, 
Leyla. They are standing off somewhat in the distance and 
smiling back at me. It seems almost as if they are posed for 
a warm, cheery photograph that will be framed for a living- 
room table: heads tilted slightly, all of them neatly dressed. 
And yet they can’t hear me as I speak to them. They are back 
in Detroit where it’s safe. 

Goodbye. So long. Please take care. Love you always. Love 
you a lot. Help Mom. See ya. Love you all. 

But then I can barely make them out, because the white 
light is drowning them and everything else out—the gun- 
man, his militia pals, the taxi driver I came here with, and 
the bystanders waiting just behind the gunman. They have 
gathered in the rubble and dirt and sunlight to witness the 
next episode in the endless, bloody, brutal war. I’m the next 
show. Time to watch an American die. 

I am waiting. I say nothing. No begging. No shaking. I 
prefer this sedate segue, into what, I do not know. The light | 
is brighter than ever. The more I concentrate on it, the more 
1 feel myself drawing inward, away from the soldier and the 
spectators. I expect the bullets will hit my chest, probably 
high up near the shirt pocket. He is only a few feet away. 

Out of nowhere, I hear my cab driver, who had been sit- 
ting in the front seat of the car when the gunman yanked me 
out. He is yelling something in Arabic. 

“Don’t say anything,” he hollers to me in English. 
I hear them talking in Arabic. I have no idea what they 
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are saying. My minimal Arabic is no help, and J can’t really 
see them, because I can’t seem to focus my vision. I can’t 
even tell how long this has been going on. Seconds, minutes, 
hours. I’ve lost my ability to think squarely. 

I have slipped into a new time zone: suspended time, 
dying time, captive time, goodbye time. 


SEVERAL HUNDRED YARDS AWAY IS THE MUSEUM CROSSING, 
the no-man’s zone where I had been headed. This was the 
plan: From here, where the taxi would drop me off, I was 
going to run as fast as I could through the thick, loose sand, 
hoping the snipers on both sides were too busy trying to kill 
each other to kill me. Then I would enter Christian East 
Beirut, where I would go through another string of militia 
checkpoints. But these would be manned by various Christian 
factions that were working with the invading Israeli soldiers— 
people not interested in killing me. After invading in June 
1982, the Israelis, along with their Lebanese Christian allies, 
had surrounded the Palestinians in West Beirut, intent on 
driving the Palestine Liberation Organization from Lebanon. 

Driving across West Beirut to the checkpoint had been 
risky. To keep the Israelis from entering Muslim West Beirut, 
the Palestinians have filled the streets with mines, though 
my driver says he knows where they are. What worries him, 
he tells me as we start out, is an air attack by the Israelis. It 
happens almost every afternoon and can drag on for hours. 
And driving on one of the empty streets during a bombing in 
West Beirut is suicidal. That is why, he says, he wants $100 
for a ride of just a few minutes. No problem, I say. This is a 
lot of money to me but I have no choice. I had approached 
him by chance amid a long line of taxi drivers several hours 
ago, asking for a ride to the crossing. He is a tall, thin, bald- 
ing man in a loose-fitting white shirt and baggy black pants. 

“T would like to take you,” he said. “But my vehicle is 
broken. I need a part for my car. And now with the Israelis 
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around the city I cannot fix it. You cannot find anything here. 
If you wait for me, maybe four, five hours, I will have the part.” 

1 reply without thinking. “I will come back,” I say. I tell 
him this is my first time in war and that I can take this time 
to think. That starts a conversation. 

He thanks me and tells me he needs the money. “I am 
Christian, you know, and these are not bad people, these 
Muslim people,” he says. “I live well with them. My wife, 
she is in a hospital in East Beirut and I cannot go to her. She 
was hurt in the fighting.” 

1 tell him IJ will visit her in the hospital for him. “I will do 
that for you when I go there,” I say. He smiles and looks away. 
1 don’t think he expects me back. 

It was a warm, pretty day: powder blue skies over the rot- 
ten smell of garbage and spent ammunition. I was hungry. 
1 felt vaporized. I had barely any money to spare and was 
living like a scavenger, eating scraps of bread and water and 
juice mostly. Food in besieged Beirut is too expensive for. 
my budget. My newspaper, the Detroit Free Press, gave me 
only so much. They told me to come home when it ran out. I 
don’t want to leave. So I stay on, living in a cheap hotel room. 

When I return to the driver several hours later, he is sur- 
prised and happy to see me. I tell him I try to keep my word. 
1 don’t ask his name. Too much in my head. I think I will do 
that later. 

In my shirt pocket, as we approach the last checkpoint in 
West Beirut, is my US passport. We pass every militia check- 
point except the last one, and the passport is what gets me 
stopped here, on the edge of hell, at the post held by one 
of the most hardline of the fighters. It is controlled by the 
Mourabitoun, a group of Lebanese Sunni Muslim militants, 
mostly leftists inspired by Egypt’s Gamel Nasser. Their name 
translates as the “marauders,” and they take their inspiration 
from the fierce defenders at the time of early Islam. 

As soon as the cab pulls up to the checkpoint, the militia- 
man gets up from his chair—a thin, metal beach chair—then 
saunters over to us, leans into the back window, and asks 
for my passport. 

“A-meri-can,” he howls when he sees the cover. 

“You give bomb to Israelis. Israelis kill brother. They use 
A-meri-can bomb. I kill you.” 

1 think he said, “yesterday,” that his brother was killed 
yesterday. I’m suddenly having a hard time thinking. 

Then he jerks me out of the car and points up a hill a 
little way and tells me to stand there and wait to die. Up 
the small slope towards the wall I march, and here is where 
I wait, ready. I haven’t said a word. I am wearing a white, 
short-sleeve shirt—the only clean shirt I have left. 1 some- 
how kept it clean. Suzanne would appreciate this, consider- 
ing my messy ways. I guess I will feel the bullets and then 
stumble a little and then look down at the rapidly spreading 
red blotch on my shirt and then, and then ... I can see the 
shirt and all. What a mess. I hate it also that I have thin arms 
that stick out of the short sleeves. 

Just as ] am crawling deeper into my whitewashed swoon, 
my well-lit out-of-body flight, the gunman yells up to me. I 
have to focus, to listen, to see clearly. Then he tells me to 
come down towards him. 
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What? 

Moving feet. I stumble forward, unsure what this means. 
This cannot be good. I don’t know what is happening. My 
feet are shuffling forward slowly but not the rest of me. lam 
surprised by this. I hope I don’t shake. I’m not going to cry 
or beg. I’m not going to wet myself either. 

Maybe it is better this way, closer. Faster. Less pain. Bam. 
Gone. This way you won’t miss, you dumb bastard. Idiot. 
Asshole. 

But he points to the cab driver standing beside him. 

“He say, ‘You good man’ I not kill you. I help you. It is bad.” 

Bad? Huh? Oh, my head isn’t working. No. This is wrong. 
What could get worse? 

He points to a place around the bend, through the check- 
point on the way to where the Christian militia is waiting. 
It is the no-man’s zone in between the Christians and the 
Israelis on the outside and the Palestinians and their allies 
inside West Beirut. It is a target range for bored snipers on 
slow-going sunny afternoons, like this one. Both sides prac- 
tice their shooting. 


I am tired and hungry. I barely 
talk to anyone. ... I am living in 
my shadow. 


“T give you fighter.” 

What? This is crazy. You do what? 

Then the taxi driver cradles me and shoves me and my 
bag into the back seat of his small, black sedan. One of the 
gunman’s colleagues, a young, thin man wearing the same 
kind of greenish camouflage jacket and carrying a hefty rifle, 
loops his arm through the window of the car near me. His 
foot is perched on the outside, and he hangs on. In the other 
hand he is holding his rifle. This is crazy. 

Off we go on atrip lasting seconds. We arrive on the edge 
of the no-man’s zone. I quickly embrace the driver. I give 
him the $100. He tells me to hurry and to be careful. I do not 
know what to say in response to my savior. I am speechless. 
I forget to ask his name, his wife’s name, the hospital where 
she is, or why he saved me. I forget to thank him for giving 
me back my life. I forget what living is like. 1 am slowly com- 
ing back into real time, and it is not easy. 

1 turn towards another bend in the road, leaving him 


behind with only a wave. The dirty yellow sand is thick and, 


as 1 run, I stumble and fear I will trip before I reach the 
Christian militia checkpoint. : 
From there I travel by cab in a haze, making my way to a 
hotel in Ashrafieh, East Beirut, and promptly up to a room. 
There are no windows. “Why aren’t there any windows,” I 
complain over a telephone to someone at the reception desk. 
“Monsieur, there was big car bomb this morning. Many 
windows were destroyed.” 
Hmm. 


Iam tired and hungry. I barely talk to anyone. I see them— 
they are mostly foreign journalists—but I don’t connect with 
them. I am living in my shadow. I do not seem to connect 
with anything. 

At night, I collapse into a coma-like sleep. But a few 
hours later I bolt upwards and stare straight ahead, and then 
towards the warm night air pouring through the glassless 
window. I am in a chilled sweat. I pull the thin white sheets 
up. Everything seems out of order. I’m exhausted. Shaking. 
Something has changed me. 

One man was about to take my life just because I am an 
American, a stick figure in the mighty force that he hates. 
Another man who didn’t know me stood up for me and worked 
to protect me. And then the miserable, rotten, bastard who 
would murder me without thinking agreed to help me live. The 
driver didn’t have to put his life on the line for me. It was an 
incredible risk and an act of generosity on behalf of a stranger. 

Whye 

Sweating, shivering, I feel painfully alone and cold in the 
sea-like darkness. 


IT IS MORE THAN 30 YEARS LATER NOW AS I SIT, STARING 
out at a frigid night in Chicago. Yet I am still swimming in 
that warm Beirut madness and the light that lifted me up. 
For a long time, I never talked about it. Once I explained to 
a Palestinian journalist in Gaza what had happened, and he 
replied that if he were me, he would have never come back 
to the Arab world. I smiled and let our conversation drift 
away. It was too difficult to explain why I did the opposite. 

I no longer look like that man on the street in Beirut, a stick 
whose shadow barely falls on the wall behind him. Rather than 
turning my back on it, I have returned to the Arab world many 
times. I have lived and worked as a journalist there and been 
touched deeply. Counting Beirut, I’ve been in five wars and 
two long, bloody battles between the Israelis and Palestinians. 
I have called Cairo and Jerusalem home. My Arabic is pretty 
good now, the product of years of classes and tutors and work- 
ing on my own, without translators. I plunged into an Arabic 
class soon after returning to Detroit from Beirut, back in 1982. 

Remembering that day in Beirut, I worked to be invis- 
ible in the Arab world, though that’s never been truly pos- 
sible. Once, however, living in Baghdad as a reporter for the 
Chicago Tribune during the Second Gulf War, a guard at a 
government building stopped me as I entered a doorway 
marked for foreigners. 

“Brother,” he said in Arabic, “that is not for you.” 

“But I am a foreigner,’ I replied. Still, Brother. 

I gave up a long newspaper career one day in 2008. I had 
my Don Quixote moment and needed to do good. 

Earlier, on a leave from the Tribune in 2006, I had trained 
journalists in Egypt on a five-month fellowship for the Inter- 
national Center for Journalists. I had been searching for a 
way to make a difference, and had stumbled onto bloggers 
raising dissenting voices against the Mubarak regime. Their 
keen hunger to learn, and their absolute daring, deeply 
moved me. I got involved. 

I learned from them, as well as from other bloggers 
around the world, and with the help of an imaginative 


Egyptian human rights lawyer, we created the first guide 
for citizen journalists in the Arab world. Good journalism 
was only a part of it. Staying alive was a key message. On the 
roadway to the Mubarak regime’s collapse, many of these 
same bloggers were the ones holding up the signs, point- 
ing out the abuse, frustration, and fury that eventually over- 
flowed in Tahrir Square. They were vulnerable. 

And so, after leaving the Tribune, I did what seemed natural. 
I trained Arab journalists, preaching hope for their future as I 
taught. Hope turned out not to be a lie, but a dream deferred. 

A genie has emerged, composed of the internet, of truth- 
seeking online outlets, of some truly independent newspapers, 
and of homemade videos; a genie that allows Arabs to talk to 
each other about their lives and worries, about politics and 
religion, about all sorts of issues once corisidered dangerously 
taboo. I don’t think Arab leaders will ever be able to fully stuff 
that genie back into its shattered lantern, though some Arab 
leaders and groups are trying now in Egypt and other places. 

Unlike the first days of the Arab Spring, it is clear by now 
how many challenges face Arab countries that were kept in 
the dark for ages, held under the thumb of powerful rulers 
and military leaders for generations. 

Will the kingdoms vanish, the dictatorships collapse? Will 
religious furies abate? They linger on. Seeds of change have 
been planted, though, and the results will vary. What will 
rise up in Tunisia, for example, will probably differ from 
what will come to fruition in Algeria, say, or Libya, or, one 
day, in Syria. That’s a result of the histories and legacies of 
each country. For the first time in decades and maybe cen- 
turies, the Arab world is a collection of planets spinning in 
different cycles, and that creates possibilities. 


IN ALL OF THE WARS, BIG AND LITTLE, ALL UGLY, THAT I 

have witnessed, I didn’t flinch, didn’t run, didn’t think twice 

when someone with a rifle in his hand said he would kill me; 
or when a bullet hit the man standing near me in a Palestin- 
ian demonstration in the West Bank. If I hadn’t died before, I 

didn’t think I would a second time. I never explained this to 

anyone. I just wasn’t afraid. Others saw that, and sometimes 

they wanted to be with me, because I was so calm. I always 

promised them I would be there for them and we would get 

out alive. And we did. 

But I just said that without thinking.-I was caught in the 
survivor’s cocoon. Caught feeling as if my life was charmed 
and protected forever. Caught for years in the delusion that 
1 couldn’t or wouldn’t be frightened again. Time, bloodshed, 
and witnessing the shattered nerves of colleagues—these 
things eventually cured me. 

Still, there’s that afternoon in Beirut. 

And so sometimes when the bright light from Beirut 
returns, crowding out the darkness and cold beyond my 
window, I know what I did not and could not realize then: 
that I had been captured by the light. cur 





STEPHEN FRANKLIN is a former reporter for the Chicago Tribune, the 
Detroit Free Press, The Philadelphia Bulletin, the Miami Herald, and 
the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. He currently works for the Community 
Media Workshop in Chicago, a nonprofit organization that helps Chi- 
cago’s diverse communities and nonprofit organizations tell their stories. 
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Meltdown An iceberg calved off one of the glaciers south of Juneau, Alaska, while a rainbow rose over the hillside. 
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The danger of fair and balanced 


As the science grew more convincing about man’s effect on 
climate change, it’s as if the journalists were stuck in time 


BY ROBERT S. ESHELMAN 


n a sweltering June day in 1988, James E. Hansen, then the director of 
NASA’s Goddard Institute for Space Studies, appeared before a key com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. 

Seated before a bank of cameras and a panel of grim officials, Hansen delivered 
testimony that would start to swing accepted wisdom on the emerging science 
of climate change. 

“T would like to draw three main conclusions,” he began. “Number one, the 
earth is warmer in 1988 than at any time in the history of instrumental mea- 
surements. Number two, the global warming is already large enough that we can 
ascribe with a high degree of confidence a cause and effect relationship to the 
greenhouse effect. And number three, our computer climate simulations indicate 
that the greenhouse effect is large enough to begin to affect the probability of 
extreme events such as summer heat waves. ” 

The “greenhouse effect,” what we now know as climate change or climate 
disruption, was caused by human activity, mainly the burning of fossil fuels since 
the dawn of the Industrial Revolution, said Hansen and other scientists that day. 

Colorado Sen. Timothy E. Wirth attended the hearing and in his opening 
remarks said: “The Energy Committee must move aggressively to examine how 
energy policy has contributed to the greenhouse effect and the kinds of changes 
in energy policy that may be needed to reverse the trend of increased emissions 
of carbon dioxide, a byproduct of the burning of fossil fuels.” Humans, in other 
words, where driving the warming, and Congress should step in to avoid even 
more devastating impacts. 

At the time of Hansen’s testimony half of the United States was an agricultural 
wasteland. Meteorologists had declared the worst drought since the Great Dust 
Bowl. The Mississippi River sank to its lowest level since at least 1872, when 
record keeping began. The 1980s would become, up to that point anyway, the 
warmest decade on record. Television screens just a few years earlier beamed 
images of emaciated figures half a world away, victims of a prolonged drought 
in the African Sahel. “The Endangered Earth” was Time’s “Planet of the Year.” 
That climate conditions could cause severe economic damage and deep human 
suffering was not a huge leap. 

Hansen’s forceful testimony about the greenhouse affect wasn’t the first to 
greet Washington’s political class. As early as 1965, President Johnson was told 
by his Science Advisory Committee of increasing evidence that human-generated 
industrial emissions were impacting the atmosphere. 
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Yet Hansen’s testimony stoked front- 
page coverage of the issue for the first 
time and is widely viewed as a turning 
point in public understanding of human 
impacts on the climate. The New York 
Times ran this headline on Al: “Global 
Warming Has Begun, Expert Tells Sen- 
ate.” In January 1989, PBS’ NOVA aired 
“Hot Enough for You?” In the fall of 
that year, The End of Nature, the first 
book about the greenhouse effect writ- 
ten for a general audience, hit book- 
shelves, written by a 29-year-old New 
Yorker staff writer named Bill McKib- 
ben. The media had woken up. 

Even if the concept of global warm- 
ing was rising, it seemed another leap 
of faith for most outside the scientific 
community to believe humans could be 
o profoundly transforming something 
as vast and seemingly permanent as the 
Earth’s climate—and do it in as little as 
one hundred years. 

In trying to puncture this idea, Han- 
sen and those like McKibben based their 
argument simply on science and made 
their case through explanatory writing. 
They talked about the ways the green- 
house effect would cause more frequent 
droughts and the sea levels to rise. 

They seemed to make what clearly 
has proven a naive assumption: that by 
presenting only the science, they could 
provoke swift, determined action to 
reduce their fossil fuel consumption. 
Politics was not much on their radar. 

McKibben is no longer a staff writer 
at The New Yorker but he remains a 
journalist, continuing to publish books 
and influential articles for Rolling Stone 
about climate change and the need to 
quickly curb fossil fuel use. He is most 
known these days, however, for co- 
founding 350.org, an organization lead- 
ing the charge against the Keystone XL 
pipeline and urging global action on 
climate change. 

“There was a lot of coverage and 
most of it was smart,” he says by phone 
from his home in Vermont. “Journalists 
talked to scientists and just reported 
it. It hadn’t occurred to them that it 
should be treated as a political issue as 
opposed to a scientific one,” McKibben 
says of coverage in the late 1980s. 

But, he adds, “It wasn’t long before 
the fossil fuel industry did a good job 
of turning it into a political issue, a 
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partisan thing they could exploit, when 
they started rolling out all the tools 
that we now understand as an effort to 
overcome the science. And their main 
target was the media.” 

The fossil fuel industry succeeded. 
In the ensuing years, the industry not 
only won over conservatives on the 
matter of climate change, but they also 
played into the media trope of balance 
and fairness. 

Since those early days of climate 
coverage, scientists have grown more 
certain that there is unassailable evi- 
dence that human behavior is making 
a dire contribution to the planet’s rising 
temperatures. Yet it’s as if journalists 
are stuck in time, presenting the sci- 
ence as something still under debate. A 
notion to be evaluated, tossed around. 


exposes of the Soviet Union and the 
Reagan Administration’s “dirty wars” 
in Central America, while at the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, Boston Globe and The 
Washington Post. So when a Harvard 
Medical School doctor named Paul 
Epstein approached him with research 
linking climate change and the spread 
of infectious disease, Gelbspan’s 
reporter instincts once again took over. 

The duo wrote an op-ed for The 
Washington Post’s Outlook section, 
“Should we fear a global plague?” high- 
lighting Epstein’s research and warn- 
ing of the migration of many diseases 
due to a warming world. Gelbspan was 
about to launch a book-length inves- 
tigation, but soon after the op-ed was 
published, he began getting letters 
from Post readers questioning whether 





In the ensuing years, the industry not 
only won over conservatives on the 
matter of climate change, but they also 
played into the media trope of balance 


and fairness. 


As scientific certainty grows—97 per- 
cent of qualified scientists agree that 
the planet is warming and humans are 
the cause—today’s reporters, editors, 
and producers should cease with the 
false conceit about a debate and instead 
drill deeply into the political terrain. 
Many scientists and academics 
say that journalists might focus their 
inquiries on the sources of scientific 
misinformation, namely the fossil fuel- 
funded and ideologically driven think 
tanks opposed to regulating green- 
house gas emissions. Journalists might 
also do more to address solutions to 
climate change in hopes of dampening 
American anxieties about the economic 
consequences of facing the issue. 


IN 1992, JUST FOUR YEARS AFTER HAN- 
sen’s alarming testimony, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning investigative journalist 
Ross Gelbspan retired from journalism 
and begun penning political fiction. 
Gelbspan had undertaken sweeping 


he overstated his case. The rising tem- 
peratures were temporary, they said, 
and part of a natural cycle. 

The letters gave him pause. Some 
of them recommended that he consult 
the works of climate change skeptics 
like Richard Lintzen, Fred Singer, 
Pat Michaels, and Bob Balling. Their 
arguments were persuasive, and 
Gelbspan started feeling relief that 
humanity was not on the precipice of 
climate catastrophe. 

Gelbspan planned to drop the book 
project. But he had scheduled interviews 
with several leading climate scientists 
and felt obliged to honor his commit- 
ments. When he spoke with one of them, 
the scientist dispelled Gelbspan of the 
idea that the so-called skeptics stood on 
sound ground. They cherry-picked data, 
the scientist said, and sowed doubt when 
in fact virtually all scientists were certain 
about climate change dynamics. 

But one thing perplexed the scien- 
tist with whom Gelbspan spoke: who 
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was funding these scientists challeng- 
ing climate change? They weren’t 
receiving grants from the usual founda- 
tion sources, like the National Science 
Foundation. Many of the skeptics were 
legitimate scientists, albeit not special- 
ists in fields related to climatology, but 
their funding was a black box. : 

Whoever they were, the skeptics 
were having an effect. Journalists 
sought them out in order to provide an 
opposing view to scientists like Hansen 
and Roger Revelle, who wrote the 1965 
report for the Johnson Administra- 
tion. Again and again climate change 
deniers like Lintzen and Singer would 
appear in media reports, saying the 
science wasn’t settled or the warming 
trend was due to a natural cycle. 

Gelbspan, by now, was back on the 
story. He heard that the Minnesota 
legislature was holding a hearing on 
the environmental impacts of coal 
burning. Not only would acid rain, 
smog, and other types of air pollu- 
tion be discussed, but a state legislator 
had requested that global warming be 
added to the list of impacts to study. 

“T had a long talk with the assistant 
attorney general who was conducting 
the hearings,” says Gelbspan. “She told 
me that the coal industry was flying 
in four skeptics to testify. And this is a 
really obscure hearing—at the Public 
Utility Commission or something— 
and I said, well, how about you compel 
them to disclose their funding sources.” 

On the day of the hearing, the 
retired investigative reporter says that 
he was the only journalist in the room. 

“Lo and behold, under oath, they 
provide their list of funding and it’s all 
coming from the fossil fuel industry,” 
Gelbspan told me later. “And I say, holy 
shit, this is what’s going on here.” 


WHAT CAME NEXT WAS WHAT PENN 
State University climate scientist 
Michael E. Mann calls the climate 
wars, and a principal line of attack was 
to question the work of reporters who 
portrayed climate change as settled fact. 

It was the perfect line of attack, 
because it played into a core maxim 
of journalism: to be fair and bal- 
anced in presenting the contours of a 
debate. Yet to do that, reporters were 
frequently using industry-backed 


spokespeople as key sources about 
the actual science—not about a debate 
over potential policy solutions, of 
which industry should fairly be a part. 
Yet since policy solutions to climate 
change could severely choke profits, 
what better way to push back than to 
question the underlying science? 

What McKibben considered accu- 
rate coverage of climate change in 
the late 1980s—reporters covering 
the science, not the politics—was in 
Gelbspan’s estimation a major, struc- 
tural failure on the part of journalists 
in the 1990s. 

It began with who was assigned to 
cover the subject. “It was only science 
writers that were covering this stuff 
and they were not the types to follow 
the money,” Gelbspan says. 

Climate change doubters in those 
years were taking a page from the fight 
against the regulation of tobacco prod- 
ucts, urging newspapers and radio and 
television networks to provide “bal- 
ance” in their reporting of the sci- 
ence. Gelbspan was among the first to 
understand the folly of their claims. 
But journalists of lesser mettle were 
easily fooled or simply too caught up 
in the quotidian pressures of meeting 
deadlines. In this way, the denialist 
community successfully drove a wedge 
between scientists and reporters. 

In Merchants of Doubt, historians 
Erik M. Conway and Naomi Oreskes 
trace this history of industry-funded 
and ideologically driven deception 
from tobacco, acid rain, the ozone hole, 
and through to contemporary fights 
about climate change. 

“Tobacco was the first big, system- 
atic denialist campaign,” says Oreskes. 
“The obvious lesson for journalists is to 
know that this exists, that it depends on 
appealing to journalistic virtues of bal- 
ance and objectivity.” But, she adds, “It 
leads journalists into a swamp.” 

The swamp, in other words, was 
produced by feigning ignorance toward 
the accumulating science. There were 
elements of uncertainty in some areas— 
about the links between climate change 
and some extreme weather events, for 
example. But to say a scientific debate 
exists about whether temperatures are 
warming, or that humans are causing it, 
is to baldly ignore the facts. 


With each passing report of the UN’s 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change, scientists stated with increas- 
ing certainty the link between human- 
generated greenhouse gas emissions 
and global warming. The panel’s first 
assessment report, published in 1990 
stated: “Emissions resulting from 
human activities are substantially 
increasing the atmospheric concen- 
trations of the greenhouse gases,” and 
those gases “enhance the greenhouse 
effect, resulting on average in an addi- 
tional warming of the Earth’s surface.” 
Its second report, released in 1995, 
warned of “dangerous anthropogenic 
interference with the climate system.” 
This past September the 1Pcc released 
its fifth assessment report, which says: 
“It is extremely likely that human influ- 
ence has been the dominant cause of 
observed warming since 1950.” 

In 2009 came a fact that would be 
oft-repeated—that 97 percent of sci- 
entists with expertise on climate and 
atmosphere believed in a link between 
human-generated greenhouse gases 
and global warming. That’s a level of 
consensus only slightly below that of 
the existence of gravity and equivalent 
to scientific evidence linking tobacco 
use and cancer. 

Given this level of confidence, says 
Oreskes, the goal of journalists should 
have been accuracy rather than bal- 
ance. Journalists, in other words, 
wouldn’t have provided “balance” to a 
debate on gravity, giving equal time to 
someone asserting that it doesn’t exist; 
why would they for climate change? 
As for the two or three percent of so- 
called skeptics, Oreskes says journal- 
ists should be evaluating the motives 
for their dissent, especially given the 
history of industry- and think tank-led 
disinformation campaigns. 

Says Oreskes, “It is information that 
is necessary to judge the objectivity 
of those researchers and to highlight 
potential conflicts of interest that can 
bias research findings.” 


IT HAS BEEN 26 YEARS SINCE HANSEN 
sat before the Senate panel with his 
trove of scientific data. Yet journalists 
still stagger over their coverage of cli- 
mate change. When the media indus- 
try was flush with revenue, newsrooms 
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were well stocked with experienced, 
issue-specific reporters and editors. 
But since the early 2000s, shrinking 
staffs, the elimination of environmen- 
tal desks, and narrower news holes 
has made reporting on climate change 
even more difficult. The industry has 
been corrupted not only by its inabil- 
ity to evaluate the politica] interests of 
deniers, but by the market forces bear- 
ing down on their own business.” 

“You cannot look at the media’s 
coverage of climate change outside of 
the context of industry-wide decline,” 
says Bud Ward, a four-decade veteran 
of environmental reporting and editor 
of The Yale Forum on Climate Change 
and the Media. 

Whatever the factors that produce 
it, false balance remains. USA Today, for 
example, as a matter of policy requires 
that an editorial on a “controversial” 
topic be paired with an editorial argu- 
ing in opposition. In October, the paper 
editorialized on the latest Intergovern- 
mental Panel on Climate Change report. 
In keeping with its policy of providing 
balance, it gave space to Joseph L. Bast, 
the head of the conservative Heartland 
Institute, which is funded by fossil fuel 
companies and foundations opposed to 
government regulation. Bast authored 
op-eds for several other newspapers, 
including The Washington Post and 
Bloomberg News. 

Perhaps more harmful than dis- 
torting the science has been the phe- 
nomenon, particularly on the leading 
Sunday television talk shows, of com- 
pletely ignoring the issue of climate 
science altogether. 

In May 2013, Heidi Cullen, chief cli- 
matologist for Climate Central, which 
reports on and analyzes the science and 
impacts of climate change, appeared 
on cBs’ Face the Nation. It was the first 
time in five years, according to Media 
Matters for America, that a scientist 
had appeared on any of the Sunday talk 
shows to discuss climate change. 

The Copenhagen climate confer- 
ence, Superstorm Sandy, record high 
global temperatures, persistent US 
drought, record wildfires in Australia, 
and flooding in Europe were top stories 
during the early 21st century, among 
many other climate and weather-related 
events. Yet these influential shows failed 
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to invite any scientific experts to explain 
what is—and what is not—understood 
when it comes to global warming, its 
connections to extreme weather events, 
and the influence of human activity on 
them, Media Matters found. 

Instead, the Sunday morning shows 
ran debates between politicians, indus- 
try representatives, and opinion colum- 
nists who often went un-challenged 
when mischaracterizing the science to 
argue a particular political position. 

Yet if the fossil fuel industry won the 
first round in their campaign to influ- 
encé the media, environmentalists are 
moving to win the second. Among their 
weapons are a growing number of spe- 
cialty websites, such as Climate Central, 
ClimateWire, The Daily Climate, and the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning website Inside- 
Climate News, as well as Mother Jones. 
New entrants into the American media 
market, too, like The Guardian and Al 
Jazeera America, the Doha-based net- 
work’s US channel, have led the media 
in their forward-minded coverage of cli- 
mate change. 

Indeed Al Jazeera America, on its 
inaugural day, aired a 30-minute seg- 
ment on climate change, which, accord- 
ing to Media Matters, accounted for 
nearly half of all broadcast coverage 
of the issue in 2012. When television 
news coverage of climate change is as 
anemic as it has been, it doesn’t take 
much to overtake a tired and confused 
competition. 

The climate wars are also being 
played out among those who write 
checks to fund it. Conservative foun- 
dations donated just over $900 million 
annually between 2003 and 2012 to 
nonprofit organizations and think tanks 
that engage, at least in part, in efforts 
questioning climate change, according 
to a study by Drexel University Profes- 
sor of Sociology and Environmental 
Scientist Robert J. Brulle. While much 
of that funding, in the post-Citizens 
United political era, is directed toward 
electoral campaigns and issue-based 
advertisement, influencing the media 
remains a central goal for these groups. 

It is hard to gauge which side is win- 
ning, since comparable numbers for 
environmental group giving specifi- 
cally to push climate change awareness 
are difficult to come by. 


Money doesn’t ensure, however, 
that a group’s message is persuasive. 
The clearest indication that the media 
hasn’t done its job is the grave level of 
public understanding of climate change 
revealed in opinion polls, which has 
only gotten worse since the onset of the 
climate wars. In its latest annual envi- 
ronment survey, Gallup found that 42 
percent of those polled believed that the 
media had overhyped the threat of global 
warming. Media institutions are but one 
influence on public opinion. Yet the poll 
results implicate media institutions’ fail- 
ure to explain the issue accurately. 

“The news media are reflecting the 
cowardice of the larger society in not 
looking reality in the eye and reporting 
the truth of our situation,” says Gelb- 
span. “It is a damning betrayal of the 
public trust.” 

Says McKibben, “There’s no other 
way to say it other than that, over 25 
years it’s been a massive failure of jour- 
nalism to communicate the idea to the 
public that the most dangerous thing 
that ever happened in the world is in 
the process of happening.” 

Gelbspan believes the path to 
improved coverage may be for jour- 
nalists to examine more closely the 
impacts of climate change, whether 
economic losses due to more frequent, 
more intense extreme weather events 
or how climate change leads to more 
civil and political conflicts. 

Many mainstream media organiza- 
tions have undertaken deep examina- 
tions of the influence of fossil fuel- and 
conservative think tank-funded politi- 
cal networks, such as those of the Koch 
Brothers or ExxonMobil. In this way, 
political reporting and not that of the 
science writers has been more enter- 
prising in tackling the nexus between 
these groups and the science coming 
from them. 

Still, ample work remains. By now, we 
should have progressed to intense cov- 
erage of policy debates about how best 
to address climate change, not whether 
it exists. In this one case, balance has 
been the enemy of the truth. cr 


ROBERT S. ESHELMAN is a Brooklyn, New 
York-based freelance journalist and associate 
producer on the Showtime series “Years of Liv- 
ing Dangerously.” 
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REVIEW 


The fixer, the flacks, 
and the dictator’s son 


Ken Silverstein delves deep into the clandestine world of oil 


BY EDIRIN OPUTU 


FOR OVER A DECADE, TEODORO NGUEMA 
Obiang Mangue lived like a prince. 
He paid $30 million in cash for a lav- 
ish estate in Malibu, complete with a 
15,000-square-foot mansion, a swim- 
ming pool, a tennis court, and grounds 
overlooking the Pacific Ocean. He 
bought his clothes from Gucci, Ver- 
sace, and Dolce & Gabbana, and owned 
at least three dozen luxury cars, includ- 
ing seven Ferraris and four Rolls-Royces. 
But Teodoro Obiang—“Teodorin” to his 
friends—is not a prince. He is the son 
of Teodoro Obiang Nguema Mbasogo, 
the dictator of Equatorial Guinea, and 
they made their vast fortune through 
the corruption that surrounds the coun- 
try’s greatest export: oil. 

Mention of that corruption, or the 
oil industry’s seamy underbelly, con- 
jures images of enormous, multina- 
tional corporations making shady deals 
with greedy dictators like Obiang’s fa- 
ther. Contracts are signed and fuel ex- 
tracted with barely a thought for the 
environment, while the indigenous 
population suffers the consequences. 
Ken Silverstein knows this, which is 
why The Secret World of Oil (Verso, May 
13), his fascinating, dismaying look be- 
hind the scenes of the global oil indus- 
try, devotes a hefty chapter to the Obi- 
angs and the misery they have wrought 
in Equatorial Guinea. 

But Silverstein is interested, too, 
in a much wider story, one that 
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encompasses lobbyists and traders, 
academics and flacks, politicians and 
hustlers. An investigative journal- 
ist and one-time Washington editor 
of Harper’s, Silverstein travels across 
three continents and fills his book 
with facts, analysis, and eloquent in- 
dignation about a world most consum- 
ers don’t realize exists. He presents a 
series of profiles, with each chapter 
revolving around a prominent figure 
or group and their sometimes-dis- 
comfiting role in keeping America’s 
gas pumps full. Together, they show 


that the oil industry operates in moral 
shades of gray. 

One chapter centers on Ely Calil, 
an oil industry fixer. Born in Nigeria 
to Lebanese parents and now based 
in the United Kingdom, Calil is one 
of the wealthiest men in Britain. He 
is also one of a few dozen middlemen 
who quietly broker the deals and fi- 
nancial transactions the industry de- 
pends on to function. Calil traded oil 
from Russia after the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, channelled money to 
African dictators to win concessions 
for oil companies, and advised politi- 
cians and political exiles. Over the de- 
cades, he has assembled a formidable 
network of contacts and allegiances 
that stretches across three continents. 
“Tt’s sort of like The Godfather,” a for- 
mer senior CIA official tells Silverstein. 
“One day he’ll come to ask for a favor, 
and you’ll have to comply.” 

Calil prefers to keep out of the spot- 
light and little was known about him 
until 2004, when a group of about sixty 
European and South African merce- 
naries were arrested buying weapons 
in Zimbabwe. The men were report- 
edly en route to Equatorial Guinea 
under orders from Calil; the Obiang 
regime alleged that Calil had backed 
a plot to install Obiang’s exiled rival, 
Severo Moto. The charges weren’t 
proven, and Calil still denies them. 
But the ensuing scandal brought him 
a wealth of unwanted media attention, 
which makes it all the more impressive 
that Silverstein persuaded him to sub- 
mit to a profile. 

It helps that the two men are friends. 
Silverstein doesn’t hide his relation- 
ship with Calil, explaining that he has 
visited the fixer’s home in London sev- 
eral times and appreciates his sincer- 
ity. Calil doesn’t hide behind false al- 
truism, Silverstein writes; he is clear 
that he’s in the oil business because oil 
made him rich. Their friendship breeds 
great access, which is a boon for Sil- 
verstein’s readers, even if the ethics of 
his reporting might make journalists 
wince. Calil ushers Silverstein into a 
power dinner with another longtime 
fixer, letting the journalist be a fly on 
the wall as he deals with a pushy hedge 
funder anxious to unload two oil re- 
fineries. Calil suggested placing one 


of the refineries in Lebanon. The fund 
would need political clout, but fortu- 
nately Calil knows the Lebanese energy 
minister, as well as officials in Syria and 
Iraq. Connections and deals like these 
have made his fortune. 

From the consummate fixer, Silver- 
stein takes us to the archetypical dicta- 
tor. President Obiang has ruled Equa- 
torial Guinea since-1979. The tiny West 
African country, with a population of 
just 650,000, is sub-Saharan Africa’s 
third-largest oil producer, after Ni- 
geria and Angola. It pumps out more 
than 300,000 barrels a day and exports 
a larger proportion of its crude oil to 
the United States than any other coun- 
try. Oil has made Obiang and his family 
rich—the president’s personal fortune 
was estimated in 2006 to be $600 mil- 
lion—but his citizens remain in abject 


response to stories Silverstein wrote in 
the Los Angeles Times about its deal- 
ings with Riggs Bank in Washington, 
DC~—a fact Silverstein is too modest to 
mention himself. Silverstein returns the 
compliment by describing Maass’ visit 
to the headquarters of Abayak, a vast, 
nebulous holding company owned by 
President Obiang that partners with 
various oil companies. Although housed 
in a seven-story building, Abayak took 
up only two of the six offices on the top 
floor—the rest were unfurnished and 
unoccupied. A source told Maass that 
Abayak’s main purpose was to funnel 
bribes paid to Obiang. 

The picture that emerges from both 
books is one of astonishing profligacy 
and callous exploitation on the part 
of the Obiangs, facilitated by oil com- 
panies and ignored by the US govern- 





The picture that emerges ... is one of astonishing 
profligacy and callous exploitation on the part of 
the Obiangs, facilitated by oil companies and tacitly 
ignored by the US government. 


poverty. As Silverstein explains, it isn’t 
Obiang’s corruption that is unique so 
much as the sheer scale of his looting. 
Under his rule, Equatorial Guinea has 
become a “mafia state” run by “a brutal 
gang family and a small number of cro- 
nies and enforcers,” Silverstein writes. 
The Obiangs have been written 
about before. Journalist Peter Maass, 
now a senior writer at First Look Me- 
dia’s The Intercept, traveled to Equato- 
rial Guinea to research part of his ex- 
cellent 2009 book, Crude World: The 
Violent Twilight of Oil. His chapter on 
the Obiangs is aptly titled “Plunder.” 
Silverstein and Maass refer to one an- 
other’s work, and their books comple- 
ment each other. Maass writes that the 
US Senate began probing the Obiang 
regime’s excesses in the early 2000s, in 


ment. In 2009, Silverstein notes, Presi- 
dent Obama posed with Obiang during 
a reception at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York, two months 

after the latter had been re-elected via 

a sham vote. Though the Justice De- 
partment is suing son Teodorin for $70 

million, US oil companies are integral 

to Equatorial Guinea’s economy, and 

President Obiang “shows no lessening 
of affection for them,” writes Silver- 
stein. Indeed, companies like Exxon- 
Mobil have and will likely continue to 

spend millions of dollars lobbying for 

Obiang’s regime. 

Although Silverstein is a deft por- 
traitist, one figure in his book remains 
frustratingly elusive: former British 
prime minister Tony Blair, who has 
made a post-Downing Street career 


in promoting Big Oil’s interests and, 
accordingly, is featured in the chap- 
ter on industry flacks. Since lobbying 
is subject to disclosure laws, corrupt 
regimes instead donate to universities 
and think tanks and offer large con- 
sulting contracts and speaking fees to 
eminent Westerners. 

“Few have donned the pom-poms 
with as much vigor, or made as much 
money” in this business than Tony Blair, 
Silverstein writes. “Blair’s transforma- 
tion into a human cash register has 
outraged many in Britain,” but no one 
is quite sure how much money he has 
made. He is available to speak about 
any of sixteen topics, ranging from 
the global economy to human rights, 
and charges a minimum of $200,000. 
The Financial Times estimated that he 
earned $30 million in speaking and con- 
sulting fees in 2011 alone. 

Yet Silverstein seems stuck on the 
surface, his reporting stymied by the 
ex-prime minister’s astonishing lack of 
transparency about his business deal- 
ings. Blair established Tony Blair As- 
sociates in December 2008 to “provide 
door opening services to clients,” but 

“lit’s] not entirely clear what he does in 
exchange for the stiff fees he receives,” 
Silverstein writes. Unlike Calil, Blair 
didn’t agree to be interviewed, and he 
reveals little in public about his clients 
or income. TBA doesn’t have a web- 
site, nor does it appear on Blair’s offi- 
cial one. This reticence means Silver- 
stein can tell readers about the former 
prime minister’s lukewarm speeches, 
and bits and pieces about TBA’s con- 
tracts with Kuwait and Kazakhstan, 
but little else. He has less to offer on 
Blair than he does on his other linch- 
pin figures, and the flacks chapter suf- 
fers as a result. 

The Secret World of Oil is hardly the 
first book to be written about the oil in- 
dustry, but it is certainly one of the most 
vivid. Silverstein’s reporting shines a 
light on the darker recesses of the busi- 
ness and drags uncomfortable truths 
about politics, power, and the environ- 
ment into view. After spending time in 
this world, readers will find it impos- 
sible not to think long and hard about 
a resource many of us take for granted. 





EDIRIN OPUTU is a CJR assistant editor. 
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REVIEW 


A fierce hunt for justice 


Corruption, sexual assaults, and the cops who did it 


BY ANNA CLARK 


THEY’RE A REPORTING DUO WHO 
turned an acclaimed newspaper series 
into anew book, so the Woodward and 
Bernstein comparisons are inevitable. 
But make no mistake: Wendy Ruder- 
man and Barbara Laker are an investi- 
gative team for the 21st century. Which 
means that they have insight, nerve ... 
and insecure jobs. 

The pair from the Philadelphia Daily 
News won a 2010 Pulitzer Prize in in- 
vestigative reporting for “Tainted Jus- 
tice,” a 10-month investigation that 
exposed an astonishing level of police 
corruption in the city—rogue narcotics 
cops who allegedly falsified warrants, 
sexually assaulted women, and system- 
atically stole from immigrant-owned 
bodegas. The initial tip was offered to 
them on a platter. Benny Martinez, a 
drug informant, walked straight into 
the Daily News office, asked for Rud- 
erman, a police beat reporter, and un- 
leashed his story. 

But that didn’t make “Tainted Jus- 
tice” an easy story to report. The re- 
porters mined records and knocked on 
literally hundreds of doors to confirm 
Martinez’ story. Publication of the se- 
ries—which came out around the time 
a number of Philly officers died in the 
line of duty—led to fierce pushback; at 
a news conference, the reporters were 
called out by name by the local Frater- 
nal Order of the Police. They received 
intimidating phone calls and emails. 
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And it was excruciatingly difficult to 
track down the people who had been 
victimized by Philly’s cops—many of 
them off the grid, with changing phone 
numbers and irregular addresses. But 
when Laker and Ruderman finally 
found them, they interviewed them 
on record with a healthy balance of 
scrutiny and compassion. Their voices 
and stories transformed the reporting, 
elevating a series of facts into a big- 
hearted narrative. 


In addition to winning journalistic 
honors, “Tainted Justice” launched a 
still-open, though seemingly stalled, FBI 
investigation into Philadelphia’s police 
department. Now, Ruderman and Laker 
have revisited the story—and added a 
great deal of context—in Busted: A Tale 
of Corruption and Betrayal in the City of 
Brotherly Love. 

In anod to the book’s roots, the first 
page of each short chapter is designed 
like a narrow column in a newspaper. 
But Busted is more than a stitched-to- 
gether collection of their old articles. 
Ruderman and Laker are cast as char- 
acters in a first-person narrative that’s 
about police corruption, but also about 
the challenges of modern-day reporting: 
their scrappy home paper, both in 2009 
and today, struggles to survive, never 
mind invest in-high-stakes journalism. 

Not four pages in, we read that: “We 
subscribed to both the Philadelphia In- 
quirer and the Daily News, even though 
I could get them for free at work. As 
fewer and fewer people bought news- 
papers—let alone had them delivered—I 
felt it was my duty to support the dino- 
saur of an industry that was mine.” The 
Washington Post circa 1972, it ain’t. 

During the reporting for “Tainted 
Justice,” the Daily News was headed into 
bankruptcy. The one in-house lawyer 
for the company, which also owns the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, was absorbed in 
the associated legal proceedings, but 
nonetheless, Ruderman and Laker lob- 
bied for legal support on their series. 
They were having difficulty accessing 
search warrants, which the city claimed 
was not part of the public record, and 
they needed legal muscle to break 
through the gridlock. 

“Finally, we made our own case—Bar- 
bara and I—to the records custodian and 
he granted us access on Christmas Eve 
and we hugged him,” Ruderman recalls. 

“Once we got access to the search war- 
rants, we were off and running. But that 
was a big hurdle for us at the jump.” 

Turning serial reporting into a book 
is an act of translation. The reporters 
pull it off fairly well, though they hit 
a few snags. Five years after its initial 
publication, the story inevitably loses 
some of its timely urgency. The target 
audience now stretches well beyond the 
paper’s Philadelphia readership. And 


the depth of reporting means that a very 
large array of people wander through 
the book—crooked cops, bodega owners, 
drug dealers, even the reporters’ fam- 
ily members and colleagues. A “cast of 
characters” listing at the front would 
have been welcome. 

The new medium also presents new 
stylistic choices. Busted is told in Ruder- 
man’s first-person voice, while Laker is 
a third-person character. The effect is a 
little jarring for a co-written book, but 
it does have the immediacy that comes 
’ with first-person narrative, while avoid- 
ing the flattening effect of a “we” voice 
stretching for hundreds of pages. (For 
the record, Woodward and Bernstein 
in All The President’s Men opted for a 
third-person narrator who knows the 
reporters’ thoughts, a choice that comes 
with its own idiosyncrasies: “‘Oh god, 
not Bernstein? Woodward thought....”) 

The introspective, first-person ap- 
proach allows Ruderman and Laker 
to present themselves as characters 
in their story, warts and all. We read 
about Laker caring for her mother in 
her long dying days, spoon-feeding her 
roast chicken while watching Law & 
Order reruns. Shortly after her moth- 
er’s death, “Barbara fell into a deep 
depression that she tried desperately 
and unsuccessfully to hide. It was the 
beginning of the end of her marriage.” 
Meanwhile, Ruderman reveals the ten- 
sions in her own marriage, as well as the 
challenges of raising her young kids: “At 
work, I wasn’t afraid to take on the law,” 
she writes. “At home, I was totally un- 
able to lay down the law.” 

That openness adds richness to the 
tale, though the reporters’ personali- 
ties are sometimes communicated awk- 
wardly in the text, particularly when 
it comes to recreated dialogue. When 
the duo get their Christmas Eve break- 
through, for example, we read: 


“Woo-hoo!” Barbara yelped. 
“Yaaay!” I said. 


The genuine excitement of jour- 
nalistic discovery doesn’t quite come 
through on the page. 

But where Ruderman and Laker ex- 
cel as storytellers is in their sense of 
detail: The sharp eye for the observ- 
able world that makes them excellent 


newspaper reporters also makes for 
strong book writing. Busted stands on 
their prose and paraphrase, not their 
dialogue. When interviewing a drug 
dealer in the company of her protective 
son, for example, they note the teenage 
boy’s appearance: 


Ricky was shirtless, with low-slung 
black pants. He had a goatee, combed 
his short hair forward, close to his 
scalp, and had a space between his 
two front teeth. His arms, chest, 
and back were adorned in tattoos. 
Stretched across the top of his back 
were the words ONLY GOD CAN JUDGE 


ME above an unfinished cross. 


In four sentences, this character has 
become fascinating. He only becomes 
more so when he starts questioning 
Laker about her home, her marriage, 
and, finally, invites her to take a cruise 
with him. “You need to get out more and 
live your life,” he tells Laker. “You have 
your whole life ahead of you.” 

And while the shift from serial to 
book strips the story of some urgency, 
it offers the reporters the perspective 
that comes from time and distance. The 
portrayal of Benny Martinez, the origi- 
nal informant, takes on an markedly dif- 
ferent shade after the reporters come to 
see the ways he played them: He misled 
Laker'and Ruderman about the extent 
of his drug use and his motives for shar- 
ing his story, and exploited the respon- 
sibility they felt for his wellbeing. “He 
was convincing,” they write. “He was 
good, real good.” 

There is a letdown at the end of the 
Busted narrative, but one that was out 
of the reporters’ hands. At the crucial 
last act of the investigation—account- 
ability—there is, unfortunately, little 
to report. The City of Philadelphia has 
paid $2 million to settle 33 lawsuits filed 
by bodega owners and two of the vic- 
timized women. The FBI hasn’t closed 
the case, but it’s not clear if investiga- 
tors concluded the inquiry and decided 
a prosecution was unwinnable, or if they 
are still seeking information. None of 
the assaulted women have been inter- 
viewed by the FBI. José Duran, one of 
the bodega owners raided by the police, 
had a video of five police officers cut- 
ting the surveillance camera wires at his 
shop. He has since lost his business and 


had to sell his home—a circumstance 
the reporters suggest is a particularly 
unfair when the cops he caught on 
video remain working with the police 
department. Duran now rents a smaller 
space and works in the meat depart- 
ment of Costco. It’s hard not to won- 
der, along with the reporters, whether 
events would have unfolded differently 
had the victims been from the suburbs. 
Just as the police story remains 
open-ended, so does the future of the 
Daily News. Two years after a group of 
owners bought Philadelphia’s biggest 
papers, they are now battling each other 
for control while accusing one another 
of backhanded dealing. The question of 
whether or not to close the Daily News 
keeps coming up. One small sign of the 
dysfunction: Links to the “Tainted Jus- 


The shift to a 
book strips the 
story of some 
urgency but offers 
a perspective that 
comes from time 
and distance. 


tice” series on Philly.com, where Daily 
News and Philadelphia Inquirer stories 

are published online, are broken. (A side 

benefit of winning that Pulitzer is that 
10 of the stories are collected and still 

available to readers on the prize site.) 

Like many papers with shrunken news- 
rooms, the Daily News has to pick and 

choose the stories it chases. Some re- 
porters crank out three or four stories a 

day, so journalists like Laker and Ruder- 
man can keep chasing big investigations. 
For now, they’re still digging up dirt in 

Philly. How long will they have a chance 

to do that? The Daily News can’t afford 

to make promises. CJR 





ANNA CLARK is a CJR United States Project 
correspondent. As a freelance journalist, Clark 
has written for The American Prospect, 
Grantland, and other publications. She edited A 
Detroit Anthology and can be found on Twit- 
ter @annaleighclark. 
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BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


BY JAMES BOYLAN 


Journalism and Memory 
Edited by Barbie Zelizer and 
Keren Tenenboim-Weinblatt 
Palgrave Macmillan 

282 pages, $95; $28 paperback 


JOURNALISM AND MEMORY IS 
an addition to the efflores- 
cent field of memory studies, 
defined here as deriving from 

“a shift... from ‘what we know’ 
to ‘how we remember it?” So 
much, in any case, for histori- 
cal knowledge. Scholars see in 
this change a wide-open op- 
portunity. There are already 28 
published volumes in Palgrave 
Macmillan’s memory series, 
with more to come. 

This particular one seizes 
on journalism as a stepchild 
neglected by students of mem- 
ory, although it would seem 
obvious that the passalong of 
common or cultural or public 
memory would inevitably 
draw on journalists’ output. To 
make up for the deficiency, the 
book’s editors—Zelizer, a se- 
nior professor at the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Annenberg 
School for Communication, 
and Tenenboim-Weinblatt, 

a professor at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem—have 
brought together 15 papers 

by scholars writing primarily 
about topics centered in the 
United States and Israel, some- 
times only glancingly dealing 
with journalism. 

However, at least two 
articles might be of special 
interest to students interested 
in journalism: 

Michael Schudson, Co- 
lumbia University’s veteran 
historian of journalism, 
politics, and political sociol- 
ogy, declares that “journalism 
has been our most public, 


Illustration by Serge Bloch 


| long-term national memory. 
| . . 
Here he takes on journalism’s 





widely distributed, easily ac- 
cessible and thinly stretched 
membrane of social memory.” 
Moreover, he asserts, jour- 
nalists contribute to social 
memory without really trying. 
Often journalists introduce 
history to demonstrate the 
newsworthiness or unique- 


ness of a story; more often, 
they employ history to add 
depth and complexity. Finally, 
journalists use history to il- 
luminate individual lives—e.g., 
in an obituary for Rodney King, 
whose life was intertwined 
with the aftermath of the 1991 
Los Angeles riots. 

Barry Schwartz, an 





emeritus at the University 
of Georgia, has worked in , 


changing views of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address—the shift 
from dismissal to recogni- 

tion as a tribute to the fallen 

of various wars to the most 
recent interpretation, as a 
founding document of eman- 
cipation. For the last shift, he 
angrily blames “the left”—that 
is, the adversarial journalists 
of recent decades. He is having 
none of it; for him the famous 
address remains what it used 
to be, nothing more or less. 








| called The Crisis, a title adapted 
| from an antislavery poem by 


| Present Crisis.” 


| modationist policies of Booker 


Protest and 
Propaganda: W.E.B. Du 
Bois, The Crisis, and 
American History 
Edited by Amy Helene 
Kirschke and Phillip Luke 
Sinitiere 

University of Missouri 
Press 

264 pages, $45 


W. E. B. DU BOIS, WHOSE 
lifespan stretched from 
the era of Reconstruc- 
tion to the 1963 March 
on Washington, played many 
roles in the emergence of 
African-American rights and 
progress—scholar, philosopher, 
writer, theoretician. Yet there 
has been comparatively little 
study of his work as an editor, 
aterm of 24 years in the prime 
years of his life. 

Du Bois, holder of a Harvard 
doctorate and a distinguished 
sociologist and historian at 
Atlanta University, was invited 
to New York in the summer 
of 1910. He was offered the 
position of director of publicity 
and research for the year-old 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 
His chief task—and opportu- 
nity—was to become editor of a 
new monthly magazine, to be 


James Russell Lowell, “The 


Du Bois’ appointment 
meant that the NAACP had cast 
its lot with the militant wing 
of the era’s racial politics, as 
opposed to the more accom- 


T. Washington. From the start, 
Du Bois seized his opportu- 
nity—not only to agitate on 
such issues as lynching and 
Jim Crow but to fill a greater 





| need. As Amy Helene Kirschke 


and Philip Luke Sinitiere write, 
Du Bois needed to construct a 


| new historical memory for a 


people who had been deprived 
of their past. Much of this was 
done on an issue-by-issue basis. 
He boasted: “We condensed 
more news about Negroes and 
their problems in a month than 
most colored papers before 
this had published in a year.” 
Above all, The Crisis was 
militant in the brash manner of 
other political magazines of the 
era, such as the socialist Masses. 
It used harsh cartoons, paintings, 
and photographs, most notably 
in depicting the mob lynchings 
that still erupted in the South. 
But Du Bois could also show 
moderation. Garth E. Pauley 
reviews Du Bois’ editorial 


| policy on women’s suffrage and 


demonstrates how he declined 
to respond in kind to the ele- 
ment in the women’s suffrage 


| movement that opposed votes 


for African-Americans. Du Bois 
stuck firmly to a policy of sup- 
porting universal suffrage—and 
won, although it took decades 
for the black vote to catch up. 
Du Bois remained editor 
until 1934, when he left in 
a dispute over the worth of 
segregation, and eventually 
his political activity led to 
scrutiny and exile in Africa. 


| But the publication he started 


continues today, 114 years later. 
This volume suggests the need 
for a full-scale history of the 
magazine. CJR 





JAMES BOYLAN Is the founding 
editor of the Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review and professor 
emeritus of journalism and 
history at the University of 
Massachusetts—Amherst. 
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EXIT INTERVIEW 


Frontier man, meet New York 


JAKE SILVERSTEIN STEPS INTO HIS NEW ROLE AS EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK 
Times Magazine at acritical moment. On the heels of his reign at Texas Monthly— 
which won four National Magazine Awards under his leadership—Silverstein 
is now tasked with helping an iconic publication redefine itself. The magazine 
will merge with the Times’ newsroom, in a sense, and become part of the daily 
conversation on how big stories are covered. cJr’s Aparna Alluri caught up with 
Silverstein via email to talk about the transition. (This conversation took place 
before news hit that Texas Monthly’s parent company, Emmis Publishing, would 
file a lawsuit against the NyT for allegedly inducing Silverstein to breach his con- 
tract, which was set to expire in February 2015.) 


You've risen to the top of your field relatively quickly. How did you get to where 
you are today? | bribed people! Actually, I think Texas plays a part in this. In 
many ways, this place is still a frontier. It has the egalitarian, open-door spirit of 
a frontier. I sound like Rick Perry, but it’s true: If you’re willing to work hard, this 
is a good place to get ahead. 


Magazines have faced their own set of challenges in the last decade as the print 
industry has struggled to stay afloat. How much of a concern has that been for 
you? | think most people who love narrative nonfiction went through a depres- 
sive period about six or seven years ago, when it seemed unclear whether that 
kind of writing would be brought along in the gradual print-digital transition. 

I’m happy to say that those concerns appear now to have been overblown. 
Plenty of digital-first outlets are publishing quality longform pieces, and plenty 
of legacy print institutions—the Times perhaps foremost anong them—have dem- 
onstrated a keen sense for how to bring narrative pieces alive with digital tools. I 
think the question that remains is what this evolving new hybrid form will look 
like and what its values will be. 
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What changes do you think those chal- 
lenges have produced? Simply put: 
There are fewer places that can afford 
to make the investments necessary to 
publish a large number of long, deeply 
reported, artfully told, well-edited, and 
carefully fact-checked stories. 

I think that’s unfortunate, but it’s 
not sky-is-falling bad. There still are 
plenty of places that do this kind of 
work. The financial challenges that 
declining ad revenues have placed 
on magazines haven’t themselves 
produced any good changes; but the 
reason for those challenges—the rise 
of a more complex digital media eco- 
system in which the role of magazines 
is slightly diminished—has had some 
interesting effects. It’s forced maga- 
zines to engage more with their read- 
ers, for one. 


What kinds of stories are you drawn 
to? I like stories that reveal the world 
to be the wonderfully strange place 
that it is—stylish and subjective pieces, 
fearless reporting that transports me 
somewhere far away. The stories that 
get me most excited are the ones that 
are actual stories, narratives that pull 
me along. Magazines—unlike papers, 
unlike news sites, unlike blogs—have a 
theatrical quality to them. The stories 
should be little plays. 


What’s shaped you as ajournalist? This 
question would take pages to answer. 
So here’s is a highly selective reply: 
I’ve learned a lot from the simple 
power of the crime stories that I’ve 
worked on at Texas Monthly with 
writers like Pam Colloff, Skip Holland- 
sworth, and Michael Hall. You can’t 
put them down. And yet they also have 
a serious civic purpose. A piece that I 
read, many years ago, that helped me 
find my way as a young writer was a 
weird, shambling Harper’s story by 
the fiction writer Denis Johnson about 
Liberia called “The Small Boys Unit.” 
It’s an uncomfortably honest account 
of his misadventures trying to get an 
audience with Charles Taylor, how he 
botches this and that along the way. 
The lesson of that piece was, to bor- 
row a line from Robert Lowell; “All’s 
misalliance, yet why not say what 
happened?” cr 
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Psssst. Hey you. 
Yeah, you. 


Wanna get a jump on the competition? Become the source for 
the really important news in your town? Hold the powerful 
accountable and help those who need it most? 

Have we got an opportunity for you. 


IRE is bringing its annual conference to San Francisco on June 
Whoa ma tM lS lear steal tom le een ete sal Metra g 
to finding hidden information, completing the toughest interviews, 
tracking down sources, digging into data, mining the web... 


Crime? Got it covered. The environment and natural resources? 
We can help. Education? Politics? Business and finance? You bet. 
And more: So much more: 


So hold the dates. Make your plans. And come to IRE 2014. 
You re good. We can make you better. 


For more information, and for regular updates, 
go to www.ire.org and click on the conference logo. 
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Thomson Reuters is pleased to recognize four Reuters journalists whose 
achievements embody our commitment to be the world’s most trusted 
source for reliable, objective and timely news. 


Journalists Jason Szep and Andrew R.C. Marshall and team have been 
awarded a Pulitzer for International Reporting. The Pulitzer Prize Board 
7" recognized the team for “their courageous reports on the violent persecution 
Jason Szep Andrew R.C, Marshall of the Rohingya, a Muslim minority in Myanmar.” 





Over a span of two years, these reporters investigated 
human-rights abuses in a forgotten corner of the Muslim 
world, brinaing the plight of the Rohinaya to global attention 


Megan Twohey, whose series exposed the underground market for 
adopted children, was named a finalist in the Investigative Reporting 
category. Goran Tomasevic was a Breaking News Photography finalist 
for his photographs chronicling frontline combat in Syria‘s civil war. 


We are proud of our trusted colleagues. They bring light to the darkest 
corners of the world, and reflect our tradition of providing unique insight 





and perspective on the world’s most important stories. 


Goran Tomasevic 


lo experience more award-winning journalism, go to reuters.com. 
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